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THE LAST WISH. 


Come when I am dead, love, 
On a day to me; 

I shall not feel you tread, love, 
Tenderly! 


Come not very soon, love, 
To the quiet place; 

Let it be in June, love, 
In the grace 


Of a summer day, love, 
Very calm and fair, 

Let our Mabel play, love, 
Merry there! 


Look between the trees, love, 
Into airy bloom, 

When the summer breeze, love, 
Wafts the fume 


Of many a summer flower, love; 
Songs from near the nest; 

My memory shall have power, love, 
To invest 


Earth with subtler grace, love, 
And a rarer joy, 

Who knew me face to face, love, 
From a boy. 


I would not have thee weep, love, 
Hopeless in thy woe; 

Only from my sleep, love, 
Let there flow 


Through the summer light, love, 
Shadow of a loss, 

Mellowing delight, love, 
In my moss. 


For the land revealed, love, 
All her heart to me, 

Nor will keep concealed, love, 
Aught from thee. 


Now my fault may stain not 
Cheek of thine with tears, 

Bloom of love may wane not 
Envied of the years! 


Yet, oh! for warm embracing 
‘Thee upon my breast! 

And oh! for interlacing 
Fainting into rest! 


But gaze into the distance; 
Mellow lies the earth; 

God with sweet insistance 
Held our hand from birth, 


Led us from the far light, 
Where He only knows, 

From the silent starlight 
Where the souls repose. 


He from everlasting 
Led us docile here, 
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Joined our hands unhasting, 
Now recalls me dear! 


Darling, He is yonder 
Whereso’er I go, 

Lifé nor Death may su nder 
From His heart I know. 


Therefore do not weep, love, 
He is calling home; 

Still the day is deep, love, 
In the evening, come! 


Spectator. Ropven Nogt 


THE KNIGHT’S TOMB. 


Her, in the old side-chapel, calmly lying 
With hands crossed meekly as a sign of grace, 
And ruby gleams from yon rich window, dyeing 
The cold white pallor of his sculptured face; 


He sleepeth well ; the tender light hath crowned 
him 
With a dim aureole of golden mist ; 
And the grey shadows ever shifting round him, 
Are touched by changeful tints of amethyst, 


Day after day the deep prayer-music pealing 
Through mighty arches, rolls above his breast; 

And flute-like notes from boyish voices stealing, 
Seem but to lull him into calmer rest. 


But who can tell the passion and the anguish, 
The long sad watch that came before the 
sleep? 
How often did his nightly spirit languish 
1n the stern vifiil it was aon to keep! 


The sword and shield in deadly fight were 
dinted 
Ere Death’s low tones might bid the conflict 


cease, 
And God’s white Angel witn a touch imprinted 
On that worn brow His seal of perfect peace. 


And we the living, who with quiet paces 
Come here to gaze upon his marble bed, 
Bringing our restless hearts and care-lined faces 
So near the hallowed slumber of the dead; 


We too, must know the striving and the failing, 
The daily war with unrelenting foes, 

Until by Heaven’s might at last prevailing 
We gain the victory, and earn repose : 


Resting until the trump of resurrection 


Awakes us at the Lord’s appointed hour, 
And our own bodies clad iu full perfection, 
Once sown in weakness, shall be raised in 


power. 
First the long strife — the sleep — and then the 
waking, 
The sudden change from to ecstasy, 
When we, the image of our er taking, 
Shall wear his likeness through eternity 
Argosy. Sanau DouDNEY. 























ERA OF GEORGE THE SECOND. 


From the Quarterly Review. 
ERA OF GEORGE THE SECOND.* 


Tue Georgian era, though, for the sake 
of convenience, it is often spoken of asa 
whole, is capable of being divided into 
parts, which differ as distinctly from each 
other as it does itself from the periods which 
precede and follow it! Wedo not say as 
widely, but as clearly. Between the com- 
mencement of Walpole’s Administration 
and the accession of George III., between 
the accession of George III. and the begin- 
ning of the Regency, and between this time 
and the death of George IV., we have three 
periods of time, each with a character of its 
own, which, if not differing from the other 
two as much as all three together differ from 
the Victorian or the Caroline era, differ 
sufficiently to make the separate examina- 
tion of each an interesting and profitable 
study. 

The advancement of Sir Robert Walpole 
to the dignity of chief Minister may be said 
to mark the close of the Revolutionary 
epoch. The two parties of Whig and 
Tory, as distinct from Hanoverians and 
Jacobites, began then, for the first time, to 
assume the shape which they retained for 
upwards of a century. Parliamentary gov- 
ernment began to settle down into regular 
working order. The new dynasty was now 
accepted by the nation, and the partisans 
of the Stuarts bad already sunk intoa 
faction. The new ideas were beginning to 
bear fruit in literature, in society, and in 
theology. The new system was launched, 
and from that point, then, we may fairly 
date the commencement of the first of the 
three periods to which we have already 
adverted. The forty years which followed, 
although during the first seven of them 
George the First was King of England, are 
still commonly known as the era of George 
the Second. 

The period in question is not one of 
which much good has been spoken. Almost 
every class of critic—the politician, the 
divine, the man of letters, the philosopher 
—has had his fling at it inturn. And it 
mnst be admitted that, if it is not so bad as 


* 1. Historical Sketches of the Reign of George 
II, By Mrs. Oliphant. London. 2 vols. 1869. 

2. Pope's Essay on Man, Edited by Mark Patti- 
son, B. D. Oxford. 1869. ; 
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they have painted it, that is not so much 
because they have exaggerated its vices, as 
because they have overlooked those redeem- 
ing qualities which do not lie so much upon 
the surface. It would be perfectly true to 
say of the reign of George II. that it was a 
time of order without loyalty ; of piety with- 
out faith; of poetry without rapture; of 
philosophy without science. But all these 
charges may be summed up in the single 
one, that it was an age without enthusiasm. 
But the absence of enthusiasm is not neces- 
sarily fatal to the existence of a high sense 
of duty, a quiet, unobtrusive, religious 
spirit, an honest, if not very profound, 
inquiry into the problems of human life, 
and the sources of human knowledge ; while 
it is eminently favourable to that polished, 
if cynical, literature which, while it makes 
emotion unfashionable, at least makes cant 
impossible. We may, perhaps, venture to 
add, without giving offence to Manchester, 
that an unenthusiastic age is likewise not 
unfavourable to the progress of industry, 
the extension of commerce, and the accu- 
mulation of national wealth. Now, con- 
currently though it might be with great pro- 
fligacy of morals and great grossness of 
manners among certain classes, there is 
reason to believe. that the less showy vir- 
tues we have mentioned did flourish abun- 
dantly in the reign of George II. In some, 
indeed, the evidence is only traditional, 
and may be nothing more than the praise of 
past times inspiring each generation in its 
converse with the one to come. Still the 
tradition itself is a fact, which must be al- 
lowed a certain weight. The unvarnished 
integrity of the mercantile profession in 
particular; the domestic piety and con- 
tented spirit which prevailed in general; 
the kindness between class and class; the 
prosperity of the labourer; the simplicity 
of the gentry; the fidelity of servants; 
which are said to have characterized the 
middle of the eighteenth century, may have 
had no existence but in the imagination of 
old men who, towards the end of the Amer- 
ican war, recalled the piping days of Queen 
Caroline. But we shall see as we proceed 
that, however sceptical we may continue to 
be with regard to the reality of the picture, 
there can be no doubt at all of the existence 
of causes quite sufficient to have destroyed 
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what it represents. The tradition may not 
be true. Yet it is remarkable that the 
decay of those social conditions which it sets 
before us is exactly coincident with the rise 
of hostile influences, the reality of which 
nobody pretends to question. For various 
other characteristics of this age, however, 
we are not dependent on tradition. Its 
literature, its philosophy, and its politics, 
we have before us. In all these the ele- 
ment of practical honesty is very conspicu- 
ous. Rhetoric is discarded in prose, and 
mysticism in poetry. Writers are plainly 
desirous to instruct and inform their fellow- 
creatures. Pope stoops to truth, and does 
not in the slightest degree deserve the taunt 
of De Quincey for saying so. He used the 
word in an Aristophanic sense, meaning to 
express his contempt of the same peréwpa 
mpaypuata which excited the ridicule of the 
dramatist. How to express what he meant 
in the clearest and most direct way became 
the first object with a writer of this school. 
And the perfection of his form grew out of 
his devotion to the subject. In philosophy 
we see men bent upon undertaking only 


what they think they can accomplish: in a 
true mercantile spirit, not putting out their 
hands further than they can draw them in 


The same spirit is actively at work 
on both sides. It is as visible in Boling- 
broke as in Butler. Let us know what we 
can know, and know that well, was the 
burden of their song. The orthodox bish- 
op, no less than the sceptic statesman, 
would have sneered at those who ‘* dogma- 
tize in the midst of ignorance, and are 
ignorant in the midst of knowledge.” In 
the political world of that day we see at all 
events that, however vicious the machinery 
by which results were brought about, men, 
nevertheless, had faith in great principles, 
and were prepared to make considerable 
sacrifices to what they thought the call of 
duty. Whigs were not all venal placemen, 
nor Tories all factious traitors. And those 
were times, be it remembered, when to take 
a very active part on either side was full of 
real peril. However, to this point we shall 
advert more fully ata future page. Finally, 
if we look to material prosperity, to trade, 
and general industry, we have the authority 
of great writers for saying that neither 
before nor since has England known such 


again. 
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general abundance and, within so short a 
time, such rapid progress. 

The reigns of William and Anne were a 
period of transition from the expiring po- 
etry of the seventeenth century to the nas- 
cent prose of the eighteenth; and it is nec- 
essary to pass over the thirty-two years 
which elapsed between 1688 and 1720 in 
order to see the full contrast between the 
period now under consideration and that 
which preceded it. We have already indi- 
cated the salient point in the contrast. 
Enthusiasm had disappeared, as a motive 
force, from society, from literature, and 
from religion. In its place-~we had, as Mr. 
Pattison points out, the empire of common 
sense. The history of this period is the 
history of an unconscious effort on the part 
of the nation to reconstruct itself on a basis 
supplied exclusively by the understanding. 
For when we speak of the rationalism of 
that age, and its general consent to submit 
everything to the test of reason, that is 
really what we mean.* Now, it has always 
seemed to us that the change which came 
over English society during the first twenty 
years of the reign of George III., that 
change which marks off the one epoch from 
the other, proclaims the failure of this ef- 
fort: the inadequacy, at least, of such a 
system to answer all the demands of the na- 
tional life. With the accession of George 
III. loyalty awoke from its long torpor; 
poetry once more became divine in the 
hands of Cowper; religion became again 
spiritual; and philosophy alone waited a 
more mighty stimulus to burst its grave- 
clothes and ascend once more into heaven. 
The revival of High-Ckurch Toryism which 
Whig historians have laughed at was due to 
something more than the ambition of a boy 
of twenty, whose talents were not more 
than respectable, or the cabals of a Scotch 
juncto, whose ignorance of politics was ab- 
solute. They represented a natural and an 
inevitable reaction against a system of gov- 
ernment and religion which allowed no free 
play to the higher elements of human na- 
ture. It had been necessary, in the bigh- 
est interests of the nation, that these should 
for a time be smothered. Loyalty would 


. 


* The reader will, of course, see that we are ac- 
cepting the distinction drawn by Coleridge. 














have endangered liberty. Intense spiritual 
earnestness was hostile to toleration; but 
as soon as the nation had passed beyond 
the reach of either regal or ecclesiastical ty- 
ranny, the eternal tendency of human na- 
ture towards something beyond itself imme- 
diately revived. The Crown recovered its 
authority. The clergy became less gross. 
In this epoch a new school of Tories and 
High Churchmen has its source, less grace- 
ful, romantic, and spirituelle, perhaps, than 
their predecessors of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, but masculine, imperial, and saga- 
cious: such as the period required, such as 
we acknowledge with gratitude ‘‘ saved 
England by their exertions and saved Eu- 
rope by their example.” Between these 
two periods, then, between the burial of en- 
thusiasm at the Revolution and the resurrec- 
tion of enthusiasm which followed the acces- 
sion of the third Guelph, the period we have 
now before us lies like a broad rich plain 
between two ranges of hills. Behind it lie 
the picturesque highlands of the old mon- 
archy, tenanted by Cavalier and . Puritan, 
and faintly reddened with the last gleams 
of dying feudalism. Before it lie the-solid 
heights of constitutional Royalty, destined 
to be the theatre of entirely new struggles, 
to resound with new watchwords, and show- 
ing, on a clear day, in the remote horizon, 
the dim outlines of Democracy. Between 
the two lies this happy valley, rich in corn 
and wine and oil; and, if defective in those 
virtues'which thrive best in a stonier soil, 
not without a goodness of its own which de- 
mands our genuine respect, and certainly 
pregnant with results to which we owe a 
deep debt of gratitude. 

In taking a rapid survey of the reign of 
George II., we shall make use of the classi- 
fication with which Mrs. Oliphant has sup- 
plied us, so far as to connect some of its 
most striking phenomena with the names of 
illustrious individuals, round whom they 
seem specially to collect themselves. We 
beg to express our thanks to this lady if 
only for this, that she has suggested to us 
an excellent subject. But she has done 
more than this. Her own conception is a 


happy one, and some of her remarks upon 
the personages whom she passes in review 
are much above the level of ordinary peri- 
odical literature. The scope of our article 
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will not, however, permit of our attempting 
anything like even a cursory review of the 
opinions contained in these volumes. We 
are to suppose that they have awakened pub- 
lic interest in the period whereof they treat, 
and that is sufficient reason for offering to 
our readers such thoughts as occur to us on 
the subject. 

The political character of the reign of 
George II. was of course determined by the 
fact that a rival claimant of the throne was 
in existence, whose rights were regarded 
with a favourable eye by a formidable party 
in the country, and who was on the watch 
to take advantage of the slightest false step 
of which the new Government might be 
guilty. This was the one sufficient defence 
of that whole system of administration which 
was called ‘‘ management.” It was clear 
that the nation had then to choose between 
two things, between the abuses of an absolute 
Monarchy, and the abuses of an hereditary 
Oligarchy. No third form of Government 
was then possible. And as it made little 
practical difference to the great mass of 
the people under which form they lived, so 
it is easy to see that they took little inter- 
est in either. Had the English aristocracy 
really been the petty tyrants which Gold- 
smith described them to be, the new dy- 
nasty would only have lasted till a Stuart 
returned to drive it out; and the restora- 
tion of Charles the Third would have 
eclipsed that of Charles the Second. The 
failure of the Stuarts proves the popularity 
of the aristocracy ; and, having nothing to 
fear from the people, they were able to dic- 
tate to the Crown, and to quarter their 
families on the public purse in perfect se- 
curity and confidence. In all matters, 
then, of patronage, jobbery, and even pe- 
culation, Walpole was compelled to humour 
them; and when he fell, he fell not in con- 
sequence of this system, but in spite of it: 
not because the governing classes had 
grown weary of corruption, but because 
the Minister himself had grown too fond of 
power. The nobility, in fact, said to the 
nation, Give us a monopoly of official 
sweets, and we will guarantee you against 
popery and arbitrary government; and the 
nation tacitly agreed to it. They had per- 
haps formed to themselves no very definite 
idea of what they were to endure from the 
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latter, and probably the traditions of re- 
publican oppression were much fresher in 
the popular mind than those of the monar- 
chical. But the bugbear of popery was al- 
ways sure of an effect. And whatever in- 
fluence the Jacobite Tories still possessed 
over the people — and it was not inconsid- 
erable — was paralyzed by this image. 
Thus it is quite a mistake to suppose that 
the system of Administration Shih pre- 
vailed in this country from the completion 
of the revolution to the triumph of the 
monarchical reaction, was in any way due 
to the character of one man. Walpole’s 
name has become identified with it; but it 
was as the instrument, not as the inventor, 
that he deserves to be identified with it. 
When he said, if ever he did say, that 
every man had his price, he was asserting 
not so much an opinion of his own, as the 
existence of a great fact. It was an objec- 
tive, not a subjective, view of society he 
was then taking; and really this deserves 
to be borne in mind oftener than it gene- 
rally is, because the apprehension of it is 
essential to a right appreciation both of 
the man and of his epoch. Every man 
having his price simply meant then that 
every man would have his price. The no- 
bles had performed, as they asserted, a 


great service to the country, and the la- 
bourer is worthy of his hire; and if money 
was paid as a retaining-fee to members of 


the House of Commons, it was paid to a 
nominee of the aristocracy, and in the in- 
terests of the whole class. 

On the other hand, it is not to be forgot- 
ten that all this was necessarily not quite 
so plain to the Tory oe agg of 1730, as 
it is to historical students of the present 
day. For the great things which were des- 
tined to spring out of Parliamentary Gov- 
ernment were as yet in the germ, while the 
evils necessary to support it were flourish- 
ing in crimson ripeness. When Bolin 
broke tried to show that in taking a ‘‘ sole 
Minister” in place of a patriot King, the 
people had made a bad exchange, he was 
not necessarily dishonest. We had seenan 
Edward, a Henry, an Elizabeth. We had 
not yet seen a George III. or a Victoria. 
If Bolingbroke’s genius had really been 
speculative, instead of essentially practical, 
he might perhaps have caught a glimpse of 
this truth, and ‘‘of all the wonders that 
should be.” But as it was, we have no 
reason to doubt the sincerity of the re- 

roaches which he hurled at the head of 

ir Robert Walpole. He thought personal 
Government a less evil than Parliamentary 
corruption, which with open immorality 
eombined occult tyranny. He saw the 
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golile debt increasing and our influence in 
urope diminishing at one and the same 
time. And he could only look back to 
periods when all these conditions were re- 
versed, His views were bounded by expe- 
rience. He.never sought to reason de- 
ductively to what Constitutional Govern- 
ment might become. He only saw what it 
was. He could not see the oak in the 
acorn. He took a common-sense, practical 
view of the circumstances of the day; and 
if the remedy which he proposed seems fan- 
ciful to ourselves, it need not have ap- 
peared fanciful to the men of that genera- 
tion, whose grandfathers remembered the 
Armada. 

In this way of reasoning Bolingbroke was 
— the man of the period, as Sir Robert 

alpole was from another point of view. 
The Whig party had lost the enthusiasm 
of Hampden and Cromwell, and the Tory 
party that of Carnarvon and Newcastle. 

oth had fallen in with the rational spirit 
of the age. But the common-sense school 
was far more congenial to the Whigs than 
it ever could be to the Tories. The natu- 
ral product of the reaction against enthusi- 
asm among the friends of liberty was a 
profligate cynicism; among the friends of 
monarchy, a chilling indifference. Having 
lost their nobler inspiration, it was only to 
be expected that the Whigs should sink 
into corruption. But that was no practi- 
cal obstruction to their method of govern- 
ment. The Tories, in dropping out of their 
creed its element of enthusiasm, namely 
the doctrine of divine right, which Boling- 
broke ruthlessly proscribed, had lost for 
the time their only stimulating principle. 
This distinction is most interesting, for it 
explains at once that total want of deli- 
cacy in all that relates to’ money, which 
distinguished the Whig aristocracy of this 
period, and also the fatal flaw which marred 
all the eloquence and genius of the Tory 
leaders. Both had placed themselves en 
rapport with the spirit of the age; the one 
by renouncing all fanciful ideas of model 
republics and fanatical religion, the other 
by renouncing divine right and passive 
obedience. But whereas Whiggism could 
prosper in this atmosphere, Toryism could 
not. Whiggism degenerated into a lower 
type; but that type throve in rank luxuri- 
ance. Toryism shrivelled up and withered 
till we again had a king — the throne 
who, in another and better shape, re-awoke 
the spirit of enthusiasm. 

The influence of this rationalistic common- 
sense view of everything is seen almost to 
the extent of caricature in Pope’s observa- 
tions upon politics. He, the Tory poet — 
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the wg od to the nation of Boling- 
broke, Wyndham, and Pulteney — he who 
tells us that honour lingered last among the 
Cavaliers, assumes a great horror of kings 
and priests, and loves the lion best before 
his claws are grown. That a good deal of 
this was affectation nobody can doubt. 
But why did Pope affect it? Because, by 
so doing, he killed two birds with one 
stone. He annoyed the partisans of the 
reigning sovereign, and ranged himself 
under the fashionable cynical spirit at the 
same time. But it shows to what straits 
Toryism was reduced. Having parted with 
divine right, it began half unconsciously, 
to babble the nonsense of democracy. At 
the same time we are bound to remember 
that with the Tory creed there always has 
been a popular element, curiously and 
inextricably interwoven. If, as was the 
case in the earlier ages of Rome, the Eng- 
lish populus had been the English patri- 
cians, the Whigs might claim té have been 
the exclusively popular party. But there 
is another sense of the word popular, in 
which the Tories, to say the oe of it, 
claim an equal share. In this sense it re 
resents a policy which favours local self. 
government and abhors centralization ; and, 
of course, in this reign of George II., the 
Tory country gentlemen were just begin- 
ning to feel with indignant astonishment the 
encroachments of the centralizing spirit. 
The funding system, and standing armies, 
and German mercenaries were gradually 
making Government less reliant on provin- 
cial support. And it may be doubted how 
far even Charles II. would have been tol- 
erated by the country gentlemen had he 
introduced similar practices. These now 
began to dislike the higher aristocfacy, as 
betrayers of the county interest, as conni- 
vers at, and tools of, a system which was 
undermining their own proper influence. 
And they had generally speaking, the 
eomanry and peasantry on their side. 
he tradition has survived almost to our 
own time; and veteran county electioneers 
will still tell you of the jealousy of the Castle 
interest, or the Abbey interest, which used 
to make it so difficult for the party to 
upon a common candidate. A certain kind 
of popular tone, therefore, was quite natural 
to the Tory party from 1720 to 1760. It 
was not in the east degree assumed to 
meet the exigencies of opposition. It was 
an honest dislike of the new system of gov- 
ernment; and if the Stuarts had returned 
and taken it up, they would soon have been 


equally unpopular. But Pope, we suspect, 
in this as Somer matters, weed for a 


purposes both feelings and opinions whi 
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he had never probed to the bottom, and 
consequently never understood. And we 
should greatly doubt how far his professed 
sentiments about kings met with the ap- 
proval of either the downright Shippen, or 
the classic Wyndham —to say nothing of 
the rank and file of the party who were 
still in search of a king, and eventually 
found one to their mind. But Pope, as the 
literary man of the period, was bound te 
sneer at enthusiasin. 

We see, therefore,-how far government 
and politics were affected by the coarser 
and more earthly mode of thinking, which 
was partly a cause, and partly an effect, 
of the Revolution. The old Cavalier who 
represented feudal chivalry, the old Whig 
who represented classical freedom, were 
alike extinct. In the place of the latter we 
had the practical common-sense politician 
who wasn’t ‘‘ squeamish,” who saw his way 
to conducting the government of the coun- 
try without ideas, and to making a good 
thing out of it for himself; who undertook, 
so to speak, the beef and pudding depart- 
ment of government, and gave a kind of 
guarantee that nobody should be worried 
about anything so as to injure his diges- 
tion, if he would only abstain from worry- 
ing others. Live and let live was his 
motto. And of living he himself was pre- 
pared to set a first-rate example. In place 
of the former we had the spasmodic patriot, 
who tried hard, and in one particular suc- 
cessfully, to make national grievances stand 
him instead of loyalty, but who felt himself 
commonly in a false position, and always 
had to cover the weakness of his logic under 
sounding rhetorical generalities. Both 
alike, however, had banished idealism from 
politics, as it had been banished from phil-. 
osophy and theology. The want of it made 
the Whigs mercenary utilitarians, and the 
Tories visionary declaimers. 

It is, however, to be observed that then, 
as now, the Tory party was divided into 
two sections, which we may call for the 
sake of distinction the intellectual and the 
romantic schools. The latter, doubtless, 
still continued to flourish in the old halls 
and manor houses of the North and West, 
and probably bad numerous representatives 
on the back benches of the Opposition. 
Its only man of mark, however, was Ship- 

n, who used to say that be and Sir Robert 

alpole were the only two honest men in 
Parliament; his own honesty consisting in 
an open preference of absolute to constitu- 
tional monarchy, and of the Stuart family 
to the Guelphs. In other words, he did 
retain in his own creed the i i 


of -enthusiasm which had been generally 
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abandoned; and he and others probably | tion would have produced, doubtless, a tem- 


disliked Bolingbroke’s leadership, and the 
education he was giving to his party. But 
all the able men had rallied round the bril- 
liant St. John, and determined uncon- 
sciously to themselves, what should be the 
Toryism of the future. A king who should 
inspire veneration by the strength of his 
eharacter more than by the sanctity of his 
race, a Parliament which should recognize 
monarchical authority without prejudice to 
constitutional principles, a liberal commer- 
cial code, and a hatred of German wars, 
were the chief articles of the new Toryism 
which rooted itself in the national mind 
during the forty years that elapsed between 
the death of Bolingbroke and the French 
Revolution. George III. was probably 
not Bolingbroke’s ideal; but he answered 
the purpose very well. Before he ascended 
the throne Toryism had dwindled to a 
phrase. It sprang into life at his touch, 
and reopened its petals to the sun; and 
though it did not escape the inevitable 
degeneracy of all things human, remained 
the dominant creed of the country for 
nearly seventy years. That this, too, was 
destined only to be one phase of constitu- 
tionalism was no fault of its founder. As 
the Oligarchic phase passed into the Royal- 
ist, so has this in turn passed into the 
Popular — ‘‘ Quid sit futurum cras fuge 

uzrere.” It is enough for us to have 
shown how the dormant Toryism of one 
epoch became the vital Toryism of another ; 
how, by casting off the Jacobite enthusiasm, 
it reconciled itself to the spirit of the age, 
though it shivered and languished for a 
time; and how, finally the union of the 
common-sense spirit which came in at the 
Revolution with the new form of loyalty 
evoked by George III., produced that 
great party and that grand policy which is 
identified with the name of Pitt. 

Mrs. Oliphant has a most interesting 
chapter on the Young Chevalier: and 
whether Charles III. or James III. could 
have done the work of George III. is an 
amusing but a barren speculation. There 
would have been, however, this one point 
intheirfavour. If George II. had ever been 
driven out of England he would never have 
wanted to come back. The Whigs would 
have had to find another Prince of Orange, 
which perhaps might not have been so easy ; 
and the Stuarts would have sat upon the 
throne unembarrassed by the claims of a Pre- 
tender. On the other hand, it must always 
remain doubtful how farthe Stuarts could 
have fallen in with the modern spirit, or, in 
ether words, have governed in accordance 
with Revolution principles. Their restora- 





wy revival of the old enthusiastic loyalty. 
ut that this could have grappled success- 
fully with the spirit of common sense had 
the two come in collision, we cannot be- 
lieve. And we can scarcely see how a col- 
lision could have been helped. Stunned 
by the severity of the shock, the Whigs 
would have been prostrate for a time, but 
only for a short time. “A powerful aristo- 
cratic opposition would have formed itself 
in Parliament, and it is highly questionable 
whether any Stuart would have had the 
patience or sagacity to deal with it as 
George III. did. He would indeed have 
been without the one consideration to which 
that patience and sagacity were due, the 
consciousness of possessing only a Parlia- 
mentary title to the throne. He would 
have relied on his divine right, as George 
III. would have done, too, had it been his 
to rely upon; and he may be thankful that 
it was not. That England could have been 
managed without Parliaments, or Partia- 
ment managed without many mortifying 
reverses which no Stuart could have sup- 
ported, is almost incredible. In three 
words the old régime was an anachronism ; 
and the Stuarts were incapable of the new 
one. Fifty-seven years of rationalism in 


politics, literature, and philosophy, had 


done its work upon mystic loyalty. It 
might flourish in the leaf, but it was fast dy- 
ing at the root. Fifty-seven years of exile 
had untaught the Stuarts what little they 
had ever known of constitutional practice : 
and had made ‘‘ the kindly English blood” 
a stranger to its native land. 

The literary history of the reign of George 
II. tells the same tale of our passage from 
the imaginative to the practical, from the 
splendid to the convenient, from the ab- 
struse to the familiar. We see, as we gaze 
upon the reign of George II., the sceptre 
of literature passing from poetry to prose. 
The throne which had been occupied by 
Shakespeare, Jonson, Milton, Dryden, and 
Pope, was now descending to the critics, 
novelists, and historians. Pope himself 
exactly marks the point of contact, when 
the excellence of prose and poetry was be- 
ginning to be much the same; and essays 
were written in verse not because they were 
poetical, but because the tradition still 
lingered that such was the only form of lit- 
erature entitled to the epithet of polite. 
But the finest passages of Pope’s ethical 
poctry, which he rated the most highly him- 
self, might have been written by Dr. John- 
son. And many of Chesterfield’s essays in 
the Mirror and the World might have been 
written by Pope. The Spectator, of course, 

















paved the way for this change; but it was 

not complete and visible till the literary 

monarch of the period had gone to his 

grave, when his successors in poetry were 
overshadowed by the great masters of the 

pe style who were now beginning to be 
eard. 

Among these the place of honour is un- 
doubtedly due to Lord Bolingbroke. He 
occupies a middle position between the 
plainness of Swift and Addison and the 
stately elegance of Johnson. He gave 
dignity to the former; the latter gave am- 
plitude to him. Bolingbroke’s own style is 
the happiest combination of ease, strength 
and flexibility with which we are acquainted. 
It is clear that he was studied attentively 
by Johnson, Hume, Chesterfield, Burke, 
Gibbon, Junius and Macaulay. In fact he 
formed the eighteenth-century style, on 
which it is perfectly certain in spite of all 
his protests that Macaulay founded his own. 
Some of our readers may think that this or 
that pupil excelled him. But they all 
learned of him. It would be difficult to 
= to anything in Bolingbroke equal to 

urke’s ‘* Marie Antoinette,” or to Hume’s 
description of the Romanists and the Re- 
formers. But in a tone of superb irony, 
and piercing but ever dignified invective, 
all clothed with that grand senatorius decor, 
as Lord Lytton so well calls it, he has no 
superior; perhaps no equal. Burke's fa- 
mous retort upon the Duke of Bedford, and 
one or two of the finest passages in Junius, 
are the nearest approach to him that we 
have. But in the mean time we see in Bo- 
lingbroke the representative literary man of 
the George II. era; the man who clothed 
common sense in ceremonious garments; 
to whom style was as essential as his bow, 
his sword, and his wig; but who was quite 
prepared to submit himself to the rudest 
tests of the understanding. In his writings 
we find the views of the man of the world 
expressed with the grace of the scholar, 
and the high indefinable air of the great 
aristocrat. And this was the very combi- 
nation in which George II.’s time was so 
fertile: scholarship, sense, and aristocracy. 
And they are the three conspicuous points 
which shine out in the writings of Lord 
Bolingbroke. More than all —and this is 
not an original remark —the student of 
literature will find that in George II.’s reign 
the mighty stream of political journalism 
can be traced to its source in the Copiomen. 
That is not the first or only spring. Sev- 
eral little rivulets, oozing as it were through 
the grass, are to be detected earlier. But 
they all unite in that. It was the first 
political journal, conducted by gentlemen 
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and statesmen, that lasted over the period 
of its novelty. Its circulation reached to 
twelve thousand, and it was a real power in 
the political world. That it contributed 
largely to that unfavourable view of the 
Walpole Administration which paved the 
way to its downfall, nobody acquainted 
with the history of the period can, for a 
moment pretend todoubt. And the Crafts- 
man reflected the spirit of the age complete- 
ly. In it there were no appeals to anything 
but simple common sense. Though the 
organ of Toryism, it is entirely free from 
transcendentalism, from the tone of Cole- 
ridge or De Quincey, which actually did 
appear in the newspaper press sixty years 
later. 

The George II. men could not be fanciful 
even in fiction. Take Richardson for in- 
stance. The minute realism of his great 
novels is what has made them so unreada- 
ble even more than their immoderate pro- 
lixity. He cannot show you the dangers 
to which a country girl is exposed in a 
geéntleman’s service, without dwelling on 
particulars which are fit only for a police- 
court. And, in fact, Pamela's letters to her 
parents always have reminded us of evi- 
dence given in a witness-box by some girl 
of more virtue than delicacy. In Clarissa 
Harlow we see precisely the same tendency 
in the excessive pains which the author 
takes to make us understand everything 
concerning the lady’s fortune, and in the | 
astounding will which he has drawn for her 
with all the technicality of a real instrument. 
Who, we wonder, could he have supposed 
would care for this. To us, at this distance 
of time, the clumsiness of such a trick for 
cheating the reader’s imagination is mar- 
vellous. But nobody at the time thought 
so. It was perfectly congenial to the mat- 
ter-of-fact character of the period. Weare 
not ashamed to say that we have forgotten 
Sir Charles Grandison. But we feel per- 
fectly confident that any reader who will 
re-peruse the novel with that object, will 
soon find plenty of parallels. Fielding per- 
haps is more free from this infirmity than 
either of his two great rivals. But still in 
all his novels it is visible. In Ferdinand 
Count Fathom, Smollett carried it to excess. 
Lord Macaulay might perhaps have said 
that Pope’s correctness was only another 
offshoot of the same spirit. But we have 
sometimes been bold enough to doubt 
whether Lord Macaulay quite knew what 
Pope himself meant by the word. If he 


meant what Lord Macaulay supposes him 
to have meant, then his correctness and 
Richardson’s realism sprang from a common 
root. 


But we think a better account of 
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Pope’s purpose and place in literature is to 
be found in Mr. Pattison’s Preface. He 
aimed at correctness of style. Lord Ma- 
caulay’s criticism is only good on the sup- 
position that he aimed at something else; 
correctness of thought, that is, and correct- 
ness of description. Pope, we think, left 
this where he found it. His design was to 
complete the work begun by Dryden, and 
to introduce into English poetry the clear- 
ness of expression, the just arrangement of 
words, and the proper management of 
rhythm, which must be attairfed before its 
full powers could be drawn out of the Eng- 
lish language. Whether this was a mistake 
or not is another thing. Pope set himself 
to prune, chastise and discipline English 
style — 
** et ordinem 
Rectum evaganti frena licentise 
Injicere —’’ 


the license, that is, of the seventeenth- 
century writers, who, as Mr. Pattison says, 
** were incapable of selection or of keeping 
back.” That he may have gone too far is 
very likely. But that he did a great work 
is indisputable. He taught us to appreci- 
ate ‘‘ form.” And the poets of the present 
day would be none the worse for sometimes 
recurring to the teacher. 

This very same realism, however, which 
was a deformity in the novels of the time, 
was a merit in its comedy. The comedy 
of the eighteenth century has, we think, 
been generally underrated. Colman, Mur- 
phy, Goldsmith, Cibber, though some of 
them do not come within the exact period 
we have chosen, are all at least sufficiently 
near it to illustrate ourmeaning. They are 
free from the unnatural brilliancy which 
disfigures both the Congreve and the 
Sheridan school. They copy real life and 
manners ; their plots are always very good, 
and their comedies, as a rule, were excel- 
lent acting plays. That so few of them 
keep possession of the stage to this day, 
is due to a variety of causes. The coarse- 
ness of their language is one obvious rea- 
son. But a more powerful reason is that 
they required acting. They were written 


in a theatrical age for an instructed and] 


critical audience, and actors’ were found 
equal to the parts, because the age was a 
dramatic one. An age of ceremonious 


cynicism, of easy morals and stiff manners, 
is the very paradise of comedy. The one 
makes it natural that everything should be 
turned into a joke; the other lessens the 
difference between ladies and gentlemen on 
the stage and ladies and gentlemen off the 


stage. 


A complex etiquette, an elaborate 
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toilette, a politeness that is fixed by law 
and taught by dancing masters, can easily 
be copied by actors of an inferior grade; 
just as we see how easily Roderick Ran- 
dom passed himself off for a gentle- 
man by the simple expedient of wearing a 
gold-laced waistcoat. Civilization, too, 
had not as yet, carried {ts inquisitive lan- 
tern into every nook and corner of life. 
There was still something left for the im- 
agination. Enough of adventure still lin- 
gered in society for all the purposes of 
comedy. And comedy which does not 
ee contemporaneous manners is good 
only for the reader. Even Falstaff is not 
half so entertaining when seen from the 
stalls as when studied in one’s easy chair. 
In the latter situation we can shut out the 
world, and surrender ourselves to the illu- 
sion. But this is impossible when we look 
round upon the black coats and white ties, 
the attendants with their neatly printed 
bills, the policeman in his sombre uniform, 
the brilliant gas, the rich paper, and all 
the other signs of civilization which char- 
acterise a modern theatre. Tragedy, of 
course, relies upon a class of emotions 
which ought to be sufficient unto them- 
selves, and to raise us to a state of mind 
in which we are hardly conscious of ac- 
cessories. But to the full effect of com- 
edy appropriate accessories are, if not ab- 
solutely essential, so nearly so as to make 
it perilous to disregard them. The fact, 
therefore, that the George II. comedy is 
all but forgotten, is no derogation from its 
merits. And it is completely in accord- 
ance with the yiew here put forward, that 
the plays which have survived are not in 
reality the best. ‘* She Stoops to Conquer” 
has a large element of farce in it. Sheri- 
dan —though we estimate his real’ dra- 
matic talent far higher than Lord Macau- 
lay —is popular for the same reason, 
partly in virtue of the perpetual glitter 
which has long ago been condemned by the 
best critics; while a few plays by other 
writers, which are still occasionally per- 
formed, owe their, reputation to the popu- 
larity of some special character which 
been kept alive by stage traditions. = 
It would be unjust, however, to dismiss 
the literature of the period without a word 
about other writers, who are accepted as  * 
lish classics even among English poets. To 
Goldsmith we are not referring. He was 
in the , but not of it. e belonged 
by anticipation to an age that was yet to 
come. His garb was the garb of Pope: 
his voice was the voice of r. He 
leads in half-womanish, half-childish tone 
or the very same class of truths which 
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Cowper afterwards enforced ; not the same 
truths, but the same class of truths. Gold- 
smith did it like a Pagan, and Cowper did 
it like a Christian; but both stand apart 
from the dominant moral tone of the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century. But what 
are we to say of Thomson, Akenside, and 
Young? Well, what we say of them all is, 
that they are deficient in the element of 
naturalness which is pre-eminently con- 
spicuous in Goldsmith. What Thomson 
would have been, had he lived forty years 
later, it is impossible to conjecture. He 
might have been a far greater poet than 
either Cowper or Wordsworth ; but as it is, 
few impartial readers will fail to detect the 
presence of a strong element of unreality 
running through all Lis poetry. At times, 
no doubt, the native genius of the writer 
bursts through all restraint, and sets us 
upon thinking what he might have been, 
had he lived in a different age. But, on 
the whole, we find in the ‘*‘ Seasons” a love 
of nature which, genuine as far as it goes, 
still does not go far; does not go so far as 
Shakespeare’s ; does not go so far as Words- 
worth’s or Tennyson’s; was, in fact, a phy- 
sical and sensuous love more than a moral 
one. Thomson has intense appreciation of 
the outward aspects of nature. Both the 
beauty and the grandeur which he exhibits 
went home to his taste; but we doubt if 
they touched his heart. He admired, but 
he did not sympathize. He posed himself 
before a fine landscape, and shouted out his 

ande sophos ; but only half of what he said, 

e felt. The ring of the applause is often hol- 
low. And here, too, Thomson thoroughly 
chimes in with the prevalent tone of the pe- 
riod. We see exactly the same thing in 
Shenstone. Akenside and Young are moral 
rhetoricians, whose claims to form excep- 
tions it is not necessary todiscuss. Finally, 
it is remarkable that the only really beauti- 
ful and profound piece of descriptive 
which appeared between the decline of the 
old English school and the rise of the Lake 
school was written by a man of more than 
doubtful sanity — William Collins. 

The theological and philosophical charac- 
ter of the reign of George II. is too = a 
subject for us to enter upon at present. The 
orthodox writers of the peri , partaking as 
they necessarily did of the spirit of the age, 
had no theology. They addressed them- 
selves to common sense, and theology is ex 
vi termini transcendental. Butler was the 
one writer who summed up all the George 
II. period had to say in favour of Christian- 
ity, and what was that worth? It was 
worth hing to men who believed in it 
already. It confirmed their faith, and it 
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supplied them with a vantage-ground against 
oteitinal unbelievers, which ee come 
remain unassailable. But the mere fact that 
Paley’s ‘‘ Evidences” were thought to be 
uired afterwards, shows what its weak 
point was. It appealed to common sense: 
to the greater probability; and that mode 
of argument, when we are confronted with 
an historical theory, of course throws us 
back upon evidence. Paley was the logical 
supplement to Butler. The one said, I will 
show you what can be said for Christianit 
& priori; the other, what can be said for it 
& posteriori. But both of them, lacking the 
enthusiastic or metaphysical or transcen- 
dental element, by whatever name it may 
be called, have totally failed to dominate 
the theological views of modern times. In- 
tellectual divines of the present day, no 
matter what school they belong to, demand 
a scientific, or a metaphysical theology ; and 
that cannot be obtained from the divinity 
of George II’sreign. The popular philoso- 
phy of the age was of the same character; 
ey honest, however, and rational. 
Berkeley, selected by Mrs. Oliphant as the 
typical philosopher of the age, was the ex- 
ception, not the rule. Bolingbroke on the 
heterodox side, and Butler on the orthodox, 
are the really representative men. Both 
appeal equally to reason; and Bolingbroke, 
we must remember, by no means rejected 
Christianity, though he rejected the tradi- 
tions of the ~ ah 9 Even this amount of 
scepticism, however, he dared not acknowl- 
edge in his lifetime, on pain of forfeiting 
the leadership of the Tory party. Hume 
was the first of the sceptics who saw that 
metaphysics must be revived to cure the 
abuse of metaphysics. His great intellect 
at once saw that the shallow, easy-going 
philosophy of his own day was powerless 
against the schoolmen. His cry was to turn 
their arms inst themselves; and with 


ry | what success he did it, all students of phi- 


losophy are aware. Wesley and the Meth- 
odist revival belong, of course, to the sub- 
sequent period; and form indeed, one of 
its most distinctive features. 
Having taken this bird’s-eye view of the 
reign of renee II., in its — its lit- 
, and its religious ct, there yet re- 
ie for us to coutihio te anaial one which 
mingles with all three. What was the social 
position of the Church of England in the 
reign of George II.? We do not mean as 
regards Bishops and literary dignitaries, for 
this has been indirectly sketched out -. the 
foregoing remarks, but in country villages 
yan Me towns? Were Parson Adams 
and Parson Trulliber caricatures, or were 


they not? We say decidedly they were. 
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No doubt there were such men among the 
country clergy. But it is clear that the 
clergy in general could not have retained 
the allegiance of the people as they did 
retain it, if such had been the rule. Scott, 
with the instinct of genius, has hit gff the 
wealthy country clergyman to the life in Mr. 
Staunton. Johnson’s friend, Dr. Taylor, 
was a man of the same calibre, however 
unlike in details: and only now we have the 
evidence of one, who is no friend to the 
clergy, to the effect that for a hundred and 
forty years after the Revolution the Church 
of England was doing its duty in a prac- 
tical, useful fashion.* We hear a great 
deal about the neglect of their duties by the 
clergy in the eighteenth century. But 
whatever else they left undone they kept the 
people loyal to the Church. We are speak- 
ing, of course, now of their social influence. 
Mrs. Oliphant gives us a capital chapter 
upon Wesley. But his success was only 
part of the general reaction against the 
common-sense view of things in general 
which began about the middle of the last 
century. It hit everything else as hard as 
it hit the Church. The Church no doubt 
had sunk into the same view of things. It 
was inevitable that a clergyman, who was 
not a nonjuror, should be more or less of a 
utilitarian. But he did for his parish what 
Sir Robert Walpole did for the whole king- 
dom. He “kept things straight.” And 
no doubt there were thousands of parish 
clergymen scattered over England at this 
time who were men of learning and virtue ; 
and set examples of that sober piety and 
charitable religion at which the more enthu- 
siastic devotees of the present day affect to 
sneer, but which, wherever it still survives, 
invariably wins the respect and veneration 
of the people. Still we suppose it must be 
granted that the wealthier clergy of the day 
were too often self-indulgent men, and de- 
ficient in activity and earnestness. They 
were often pluralists; and sometimes held 
several livings without officiating at any of 
them. A good idea of the rich country rec- 
tor of the period is to be obtained from the 
glimpses of Miss Mitford’s grandfather, 
which we get in her ‘Life and Letters” 
just published. Dr. Taylor, too, is another 
model specimen; with his four stout plump 
carriage horses, his cow worth 120 guineas, 
his shapely bull-dog, his solemn butler in 
purple, his excellent table, and his farming 
talk. We see him before us as plainly as if 
we had known him. There is no evidence 
that Taylor was addicted to field sports; 
for though Johnson and Boswell were with 


* Froude’s ‘ History of England,’ vol. xii. p. 550. 
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him till the end of September, we hear noth- 
ing on the subject. Still, of course, the 
clerical squire who shot, hunted, and fished, 
was the predominant type, as we have him 
in the ‘* Seasons,” and the ‘‘ Progress of 
Error.” Between this class of men and the 
poor curate, or equally poor incumbent, a 
wider gulf existed than any which now di- 
vides one class of clergy from another. We 
suppose one reason was that all the good 
things in the Church were monopolized by 
men of family or fortune, and that a clergy- 
man without either had next to no chance 
of preferment. The consequence was that 
the lower positions in the Church were filled 
by men who belonged to a distinct social 
class little raised above the rank of their 
own farmers. A different distribution of 
Church patronage, together with the in- 
crease of dissent which absorbs the flower 
of this class for the supply of its own minis- 
try, has placed the beneficed and unbene- 
ficed clergyman more upon a level. 

The country gentleman of this period is 
not we fear to be drawn after the model of 
either Squire Allworthy or Sir Everard 
Waverley. But still the accounts which 
have come down to us of his ignorance, his 
sensuality, and his boisterous coarseness 
must be received with caution. No doubt 
there was a difference between the typical 
country gentleman of those days and the 
upper class of the aristocracy analogous to 
the one we have described between the two 
kinds of clergy, and which does not exist 
now. He never went to London because 
he hated the Court. He had no news- 
papers; and little intellectual excitement 
of any kind. But people in those days had 
@ great capacity for doing nothing. Men 
could sit with their hands in their breeches 
pockets, and stare into the fire for hours 
without talking, and without feeling bored, 
in a way that is now incomprehensible. 
And besides, the country gentleman had his 
watering-places to §° to, where for a month 
or two every year he might encounter the 
polite world. Still there was a large class 
of country gentlemen in those days whose 
estates were not large enough to bear the 
expenses of leaving home: or who at all 
events did no more than take a house in the 
county town for a short time in the winter ; 
a practise that was very general in Englan 
down to the end of the last century. But 
the small squires who formed such a charac- 
teristic element in country society during 
the reign of George II. are now almost ex- 
tinct, at least in the more populous coun- 
ties; and their old gable-ended tall-chim- 
nied manor houses have fallen into the hands’ 
of farmers, recalling only by the ancient 
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timber which surrounds them, often the re- 
mains of small deer-parks, their former aris- 
tocratic rank. Of the old life that went on 
within them, no complete pictures have 
been left to us. We must, we suppose, 
take it for granted that in ‘‘the ghostly 
halls of gray renown,” many such evenings 
were spent as Thomson has described. The 
life in general must have been a curious 
mixture of active hardihood and sluggish 
sensuality : of outward coarseness and quiet 
domesticity ; while it is impossible to doubt 
that whatever might be the ignorance and 
intemperance which prevailed there, and 
however much the daughters of the Louse 
might be addicted to ‘* romping,” still under 
those old oaks and elms generations of 
English girls grew up to be spotless and re- 
fined ladies. 

Another class also has disappeared from 
society in these days which seems to have 
been numerous in those. We mean people 
who, being neither squires nor yeomen, and 
of no trade or profession, lived quietly on 
incomes of from four to six hundred a year 
and indulged themselves to the full in the 
characteristic occupation of the age, doing 
nothing. These people lived either in 
country towns or large villages; and the 
class ot houses which they occupied is still 
pointed out to the traveller. They helped 
to constitute the country-town ‘* society,” 
which also is a thing of the past, except in 
some very rare instances; and formed an 
element of provincial life, of which the loss 
is to be regretted. The gradual extinction 
of the yeomanry and smaller farmers, who 
flourished in the reign of George II. isa 
comparatively familiar topic. It has en- 
tirely robbed the country of a picturesque 
feature, and of a particular class, supposed 
to represent more than others the special 
virtues of the English character. But the 
result was not to be averted, nor would it 
be wise to attempt to undoit. It has, how- 
ever, left us a problem to solve in the con- 
dition of the peasantry, fraught with incal- 
culable difficulties. In the reign of George 
II., says Hallam, on the authority of Mal- 
thus, the English peasantry were in the en- 
a of greater material prosperity than 

as fallen to their lot either before or since 
that epoch. These words were written in 
1830. And a glance at Sir Frederick 
Eden’s ** History of the Poor” is enough to 
convince us that no change in their conditi- 
tion has taken place within the last fort 
years, which would render the words of Hal- 
am substantially less true at this moment. 
The table of prices and wages from 1730 to 
1760 seems to prove incontestably, that 
during this period the peasant must have 
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had greater command over the necessaries 
of life than he has at present. When mut- 
ton was 3d. a pound, wheat 30s. a quarter, 
and rent, clothes, and shoes cheap in pro- 
portion, wages were nearly as high as in 
many,parts of England they were only 
twenty years ago. We are told that 
farmers in the reign of George II. seldom 
ate fresh meat. What then, it is urged, 
must have been the condition of the peas- 
antry? But the answer is, that master and 
man in those days fared very much alike. 
Again, it has been observed to the present 
writer, by one who knows the labourin 

class well, that if ever they had lived ee 
better than they do now, some tradition of 
it would remain. And it does seem proba- 
ble &@ priori. But then what tradition re- 
mains of other advantages which we know 
them to have enjoyed in the middle of the 
last century? The *‘ Report of the Agri- 
cultural Commissioners for Inquiring into 
the Employment of Women and Chiidren 
in Agriculture,” p. xlvi., contains ample 
evidence, drawn from a sources, 
of the superior comforts which surrounded 
the English cottager at the beginning of 
the reign of George III. In every part of 
England were then to be found extensive 
commons, on which the neighbouring vil- 
lage had for centuries enjoyed a right of 
pasture, one of the best legacies of feudal- 
ism. The cow, the pig, and the geese 
which these maintained did a good deal 
more than pay the rent. Few cottages 
were then without a good garden, nor was 
it an uncommon thing for some land to be 
attached as well. Indeed, the Act of Queen 
Elizabeth (1562), which required that four 
acres of land should be attached to every 
cottage, though it might be generally neg- 
lected, was not actually repealed till 1775. 
The Inclosure Acts and the American war, 
with consequent high prices and increased 
taxation, changed in a few years the whole 
face of rural England. Yet we have been 
unable to discover that any recollection of 
these particular comforts still survives 
among the poor. Why therefore of the 
other F No; we believe that throughout 
society it was the same fat, comfortable age, 
when every class alike ate, drank, and was 
merry. They had, in a sense, earned the 
right to do so. During the two previous 
centuries, the English people had shown 
what they could do for conscience’ sake; 
they might now rest and enjoy themselves. 
Candidly, no doubt, there was something 
worse than this at the bottom of it. Con- 
scious scepticism had not sunk, perhaps, 
below the upper stratum of society. But 
the overthrow of so many old sanctions had 
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introduced a kind of unconscious scepticism : 
and the rational spirit told a man that he 
was sure at least of the pleasures of the 
senses, if he was: sure of nothing else. 
There were exceptions to the influence of 
this spirit in every province of thought: 
Berkeley in philosophy, Wesley in religion, 
a few Jacobite enthusiasts in politics. But 
we are concerned with the general charac- 
teristics, not the exceptional features, of 
the age in question. 

The Court and the nobility of George II.’s 
reign have been described too often to ad- 
mit of our dwelling on them now at any 
length. But we think it a pity that Mrs. 
Oliphant did not devote more space to the 
fashionable life of the period, which she is 
able to paint with effect. It was an age 
and a society almost as rich as Charles II.’s 
in the elements of romance: in daring and 
defiant licentiousness, in passion, tender- 
ness, and beauty. Queen Caroline had her 
Maries as well as their unhappy namesake, 
and we should have greatly preferred a 
chapter on Lepel and Bellenden, and Far- 
ington, to the one on Lady Wortley Mon- 
tague. Maids of honour in those days often 
strangely belied their names. But these 
beautiful creatures, wild, saucy, and impu- 
dent as they appear in their correspond- 
ence, passed through the perils of the Court 
with no slur on their reputation, married 
for love, and became discreet matrons. We 
think there was room left for a few more 
pictures of that brilliant and corrupt age, 
which seems from the outside to have been 
as reckless, frivolous, and vicious as any 
other of the patrician societies of Europe, 
who danced down to their destruction in a 
general masquerade. Yet it was not so; 
and with afew remarks suggested by the 
reflection we shall conclude our present re- 
marks. It is an old though rather brutal 
saying, that a man who spends his days 
properly, may spend his nights as he likes. 
And the difference between our aristocracy 
and the French and Spanish aristocracies 
was that ours had work to do. Whatever 
their private vices, the country had to be 
governed, And the business of doing it in- 
fused a solid, practical, sagacious element 
into the English upper class, in which the 
continental nobility seemed deficient. And 
we ought to be thoroughly thankful, what- 
ever be the origin we attribute to the Eng- 
lish Revolution, that when they bad got 
what they wanted, our nobility proved equal 
to the occasion. For though their cupidity 
and selfishness may at one time have been 
dangerous tothe monarchy, the existence 
of their order in full vigour and popularity 
was essential to the constitution. A few 
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em will explain our meaning more 
ully. 

** Despotisms,” says Dr. Newman, “ re- 
quire great men; constitutions jog on with- 
out them.” The remark is perfectly just, 
though it was not original; nor does it ex- 
press the whole truth upon the subject. If 
constitutions do not want great men, great 
men, it may be added, do not always suit 
constitutions. ‘The essence of a constitu- 
tion is that no very great degree of power 
shall be lodged in a single individual. 
And the highest functions, as a rule, which 
a statesman can discharge in it, are admin- 
istrative, and not creative. Of course 
there will be exceptional periods when the 
Minister of a Constitutional State is by 
tacit consent, invested. with much larger 
powers; when he can originate, and really 
govern. This was the case with Mr. Pitt; 
the Union of Great Britain and Ireland, for 
instance, having been entirely his own idea, 
and carried by his own will. But if we 
look back upon our Parliamentary history, 
we shall see that the most successful Minis- 
ters have been men of very different cali- 
bre. Walpole, Pelham, Liverpool, Palmer- 
ston, unlike as they were in other things, 
all resembled each other in this, that their 
characteristics were strong common sense, 
great capacity for business, and an easy 
temper. They had not the inventive or 
creative faculty which, under this sober and 
mechanical form of government, is fre- 
quently a burden to its possessor. They 
were contented to keep things as they found 
them, and were satistied with the dignity 
of authority. In watching the efforts of 
other countries to establish a constitutional 
system, we shall learn to appreciate the ser- 
vices which our own aristocracy has ren- 
dered to us. In considering whether a con- 
stitution is likely to succeed or not, we 
must always bear in mind the class of men 
who are required to conduct one. If we 
see that social conditions are favourable to 
the production of such men, we shall augur 
well of the result. If not, we shall be 
doubtful. Now it is obvious that what are 
called men of the people, men who without 
influence, without connexions, and without 
money, force themselves to the summit of 
affairs, are very unlikely to be men of this - 
description. hey will be imaginative, 
restless, and daringly ambitious. The very 
struggle has made them combative and san- 
guine. Men of this kind are not the men 
to ‘**jog on.” Such characters make great 
kings and conquerors; and are fitted for 
the dictatorship of a great democracy. In 
constitutional States they are, as a rule, 
either useless or dangerous. Nor is it ap- 














parent that the middle classes, in the r 
meaning of that term, are more capable thus 


the people of producing the commodity that | phe 


is wanted. For if one of that class waits 
till he is rich before he get a seat in Parlia- 
ment, he will never make a good Minister. 
If he does not, he will have the same class 
of difficulties to contend with as the man of 
the people; and success accordingly will 
raise the same presumption against his fit- 
ness for political power. Of course we 
must be understood to speak in the most 
general terms, and allowing the widest pos- 
sible definition to such titles as the people, 
the middle class, the aristocracy. For the 
purpose of this argument, the nominee of 
an aristocracy who enters Parliament when 
of age must be held to be an aristocrat; 
and by a man of the people, we must be 
understood to mean one who, but for being 
in Parliament, would not in England be 
called a gentleman. But, on the whole, 
the truth is as we state it. Constitutional 
government has never yet succeeded in Eu- 
rope without anaristocracy. In America it 
is doubtful if the government really de- 
serves the name of constitutional ; and it is 
still more doubtful whether, as a form ¥ 

overnment, it has been successful. In 

rance no attempt has yet succeeded. The 
system is a failure in Greece. It has re- 
cently collapsed in Spain. We are very far 
from intending to predict that it may not 
yet be made to succeed in all three. We 
trust it will. What we mean is, that in es- 
timating the difficulties with which these 
nations have to contend, we should never 
forget this, the greatest difficulty of all, 
and make allowances in proportion. 

The English aristocracy produces just 
the class of men who are wanted for this 
work, It is not ambition, in the ordinar 
sense of the word, that leads them into pol- 
tics. A political life comes to them just as 
naturally as commerce tothe son of a mer- 
chant. They think no more of filling a pub- 
lic department than of taking the chair at 
quarter-sessions. They are neither daz- 
zled by the prospect of power, nor intoxi- 
cated by the possession of it. And the 
consequence is, that a man in that rank of 
life is not obliged to be gifted with extraor- 
dinary genius in order to attain power, nor, 
if gifted with extraordinary genius, is it 
certain that power will attract him. From 
the-aristocracy we get, as a rule, the able, 
sagacious, business-like men whom the 
country wants, but who could not have 
forced their way upwards from a lower sta- 
tion ; not the turbulent, restless spirits who, 
if they take to politics at all, destroy insti- 
tutions and change dynasties. Of course 
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the system has its drawbacks. We cannot 
expect such men to be abstract philoso- 

rs ; to know. by heart Aristotle’s ‘‘ Poli- 
tics,” or Mill’s * Political Economy.” But 
there is a periodical literature in existence 
at the present day which acts as an inter- 
preter between the two classes; and, after 
all, that cannot be such a bad system which 
has —_ to Great Britain three things, so 
ore y united " modern Europe, as mate- 

ial prosperity, liberty, and glory. 

If Lord Macaulay could ‘tes from the 
dead, and look forth upon the condition of 
France and Spain and then upon the condi- 
tion of England, would he not draw a moral 
from the comparison analogous to the famous 
one which concludes the second volume of 
his History? Would he not tell us that be- 
cause the nobles stood up against the 
Crown, the people did not rise against the 
nobles; that by asserting their political 
functions, they secured respect for their so- 
cial privileges; and that it was by thus en- 
abling themselves to conduct the affairs of 
the kingdom in the full confidence of the 
nation, that they have preserved our Par- 
liamentary constitution for two hundred 
years? In Spain and in France the aristoc- 
racy lost first their power, and then their 
property ; and what is the result in each 
case? Why, that the very foundations of 
government are still unsettled in both coun 
tries ; that the public peace is constantly at 
the mercy of vanity, violence, or ambition ; 
and that no man knows from hour to hour 
what master he may be called upon to 
serve, or what institutions to defend. The 
moral is patent. A powerful territorial 
aristocracy is the steadying element of na- 
tions, which prevents their oscillating be- 
tween the extremes of democracy and des- 
potism ; and by maintaining the tranquillity 
of society, gives time for constitutional 
principles to spread their roots downwards 
and their branches upwards, and to acquire 
that prescriptive sanctity which is worth a 
thousand statutes. Having retained this so- 
cial force in England, let us hope we shall 
be wise enough to keep it. 

It was in the reign of George IT. that the 
English aristocracy took that shape in which 
it has subsequently discharged such impor- 
tant services to the public Its transition 
from a feudal to a constitutional aristocracy 
was then completed, and it was this as 
much as anything which made the return of 
the Stuarts impossible. In 1715 it still 
seemed a perfectly natural proceeding on 
the part of a great English noblemen to drm 
and enrol his tenantry, to officer them from 
among the cadets of his house, or the gen- 
tlemen of the county, and to take the field 
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at their head. But this did not seem quite 
so natural thirty years later. No doubt the 
loyalty of the English Jacobites had waned 
in the interval. But, it was still more im- 
portant, that the English gentry had lost 
the feudal habit. Many a broad-acred baro- 
net, who would have turned out with Der- 
wentwater, as a matter of course, would 
ha:e hardly known how to go about it in 
1745. The English aristocracy was uncon- 
sciously accommodating itself to the spirit 
of the times, and by so doing, was the 
saviour of natidnal freedom. To watch 
this great change verging towards comple- 
tion is one of the pleasures of the historical 
student while engaged on the reign of 
George Il. That something was sacrificed 
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in the process who can doubt? The bloom 
of youth rarely lasts into the maturity of 
manhood. But what can be worse than to 
see men forgetful of their duties, and neg- 
lecting the realities of life to affect the 
gaiety of boys? Our aristocracy was 
wiser. Duritig the period we have been 
describing they re-established their power 
upon a thoroughly practical basis, and 
though they were often selfish, often venal, 
and often profligate, they never failed in 
two conditions which were essential both to 
their own power and to the welfare of the 
kingdom: they took an active part in pub- 
lic life, and they accommodated themselves 
to the circumstances of the times. 











the American sculptor, No 10. Via Nazionale, 
Florence, will prove as interesting and pleasing 
to everybody as it has proved to the writer of 
these few lines. 

His group ‘* Death and Honor”? is decidedly 
a masterpiece. The group has five figures and 
a horse, on a base not much larger than required 
for the horse alone. It is almost pyramidal 
from every point of view. To the best of my 
knowledge it is the first time that a group of 
this kind has been produced. 

The most distinguished artists have been the 
first to praise, and the warmest in their appro- 
bation of this production of Mr. Connelly. 
Many members of the profession have expressed 
their pleasure that there should have been ex- 
hibited a completely finished model which, 
while it may be executed of the same size, saves 
the author from the risk of bringing forward a 
defective work on a large scale and enables him 
to profit by the opinion of all. 

One principal point of approval has been the 
success with which the difficulty of harmonizing 
the Apocalyptic character of Death with the 
Greek style.of sculpture has been overcome, 

The group refers to those citizens who fell dur- 
ing the last war of the United States. 

The description of Death and Honour is as 
follows :— 

The Group represents Honour arresting the 
Triumph of Death and refers to those who fell in 
the late war in the United States. Death is im- 
agined on the field of battle, revelling in slaugh- 
ter, with banner flying and the reins given to 
his horse, riding in triumph over the dying. 

Three figures representative of the Courage, 
Perseverance and accumulated Strength brought 
on the field are before him. Strength first gives 
way powerless before the Conqueror, his sword 
broken, the bridle he has seized hold of snapped 
in two. Perseverance still the Scythe 
that is to mow him down; and Courage though 


A visir to the studio of Mr, P. C. Connelly, | down beneath the hoof that is -raised to strike 












him, still strikes in return. Honour alone re- 
mains erect and scatheless, and Death astonished 
sees for once a foe he cannot conquer. Honour 
checks his mad career, tears down his banner 
and destroys his triumph; he may slay the liv- 
ing but the slain belong to Honour. 
Anglo-Italian Gazette. 


Spontaneous ComsBustion. — The old medi- 
cal delusion, observes the WVew York Times, 
of spontaneous combustion of the human body 
is being exploded. Professor Liebig says of it 
that it arose at a time when men entertained 
entirely false views on the subject of combus- 
tion, its essence and its causes. Combustion, in 
fact, has only lately come to be thoroughly un- 
derstood, the study of it having been begun in 
the time of Humphrey Davy. After people had 
once got it into their heads that the body might 
take fire of itself, it is not singular that when a 
man happened to be burned up, the case was 
explained in that way if it coukl not readily be 
accounted for in any other way, just as hun- 
dreds of fires caused by carelessness, not easily 
detected, are charged to the mysterious ‘* incen- 
diary.’’ Then again, other things being equal, 
the more marvellous explanation of a strange 
phenomena is usually the more popular one. 
The Latin proverb, ** Omneignotum pro magnifi- 
co est,’’ might be read, ‘*‘ Omne ignotum pro 
minifico cst ’? — with everybody whatever is un- 
known passes for a marvel. We need not be 
surprised, therefore, that this idea of human 
combustibility, which was not inconsistent with 
the scientific knowledge of the age in which it 
had its origin, and which consequently came to 
be accepted by the scientific men of the time, 
should still live as a popular superstition and 
even find an occasional defender among the sa- 
vants of this more enlightened day. ; 























From The Edinburgh Review. 
VEITCH’S MEMOIR OF SIR WILLIAM 
HAMILTON.* 


‘THERE are few subjects of more just and 
keen regret in literature than the loss or 
absence of memorials of men who are known 
to have exercised a t. power over their 
own generation. o have among us a 

t name and be conscious that it is noth- 


ing but a name, is a thing never realized. 


without a touch of sadness. The blank felt 
by us in the absence of such a record is the 
measure of our obligation to him who 
worthily supplies it. metimes there are 
reasons only too sufficient why the world is 
' disappointed. The lives of gifted men are 

not invariably clean lives. The companion 
whe knows most about the vanished cele- 
brity is conscious that he cannot present 
him to society as he was, so he is not pre- 
sented at all. The world asks why but 
receives no answers, and the brilliant as well 
as the dark features in the character .of the 
man are allowed to perish together. 

It is impossible to be further from de- 
serving such a fate than the late Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, MoraHy and physically his 
nature was pure and Laseuesbie- He was 
peculiarly averse to courting effect in the 
eyes of men; he never did anything for 
fame or notice — anything that would leave 
a picture of his career or of any passages 
of it before the world. His life was there- 
fore one that would have been peculiarly 
difficult, to portray in a later Ag 
had no contemporary who knew him under- 
taken the task. Such are the considerations 
to be taken into account when we measure 
the service done to literature by this inter- 
esting volume. 

The leading charatter in Hamilton's 
nature was a grand simplicity. It seemed 
to absorb and neutralize all affectation or 
angularities. These defects are often in- 
sensibly acquired by studious dreamy men, 
but he was as entirely free from them as the 
most cautious and prudent of prigs who has 
nothing else to think about but the respecta- 
bility of his appearance in society. Any- 
one casually meeting him in his wal 


abroad, and os at his social position | P© 
i 


merely from his dress and manners, might 
‘have set him down as a retired capitalist, 
because, while perfectly well dressed, there 
was a simplicity in his attire, as of a man 
who did not require to give outward evi- 
dence of his wealth, Some people thought 
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he must be rich because he was entirely 
free from the pecuniary embarrassments 
which afflicted more than one among his 
companions and neighbours. Others thought 
he must be poor because there was so little 
of display in his establishment. It seemed 
as if in his estimate, what a man has and 
how he spends it, is among the matters of 
domestic reserve not to be exposed to the 
world. His name was not paraded among 
ams and profuse donors, but his contri- 

ution was always to be had when it was 
wanted, and in his own"kind and unosten- 
tatious way he was a cheerful giver, as 
many an unprosperous man of merit well 
knew. This simplicity of character helped 
him materially in his grand design of sub- 
sidizing all human knowledge to his use. 
He had for a long period of his life a group 
of friends around him, shifting as casualties 
carried away the old and accident brought 
the new. Many of these were much young- 
er than himself, and all were of lower 
intellectual stature. But there was nothing 
of the pedantry of the Stoa in this group — 
no man saying it is mine to speak and yours 
tohear. It was a perfect republic of letters 
— a giving and taking, where indeed Ham- 
ilton got more than he gave, for nothing 
that anyone of the group could impart from 
his own little treasure of knowledge was 
lost to him. The young of this group — 
some twenty years younger than himself, 
and attaching themselves to him at the time 
when those years made all the difference 
between the sage and the youth — forgot 
his age while feeling his superiority. He 
was more like a gifted contemporary to 
their minds and hearts. And when the 
fame of his achievements came, strangely 
as it did, not in the homage of his fellow- 
countrymen and townsmen but in the 
echoes from distant lands, the effect was 
like beholding the distant elevation into 
eminence of some schoolfellow —a 

** Divinely gifted man, 
Whose life in small estate began, 
And on a simple village green.’’ 


We propose hereafter to note more es- 
cially and fully some of the peculiar liv- 
ing minds on which he drew for the ma- 
terials of thought in this kind of compan- 
ionship. In the meantime let us see how it 
bore on the great intellectual mission fall- 
ing to his lot. His ee with his 
friends has a parallel in his choice of books 
—save that in them it might be more prop- 
erly said that universality of reading was 
his choice. His mission was the demolition 
of the despotism of special schools in sci- 
énce and literature. To explain the object 
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of his labours in another way, we may say 
that they were directed against that weak- 
ness of the human intellect that rushes into 
extremes of intellectual fashion as capri- 
ciously and as absolutely as the leaders in 
the gay world follow the shiftings of fash- 
ionable costume. Hamilton was an intellec- 
tual Luther lifting his testimony against the 
shifting despotism of this kind of vogue. 
But he found it in amore serious shape. 
than it took in literature when he turned to 
science and philosophy. For example, he 
was keenly sensible to this peculiar . defect 
in the profession to which he first desired 
to attach himself — medicine. The student 
acquires the belief that it is a folly anda 
scandal to look from the existing leaders in 
practice and opinion into the past; and the 
mind is narrowed bythe submissive adop- 
tion of the absolute dictates of the leading 
teachers of the day. 

The great idea that carried Hamilton 
through his conquering labours was that in 
the work of the human intellect there is 
nothing common or unclean. It was not 
possible, he thought, that any succession 
of men could ardently labour on, generation 
after generation, in the endeavqur to solve 
the difficulties of the sciences of mind and 
matter, and yet leave no fruit of all their 
zealous labours. Hence was it that from 
the ponderous volumes of the fathers, the 
schoolmen, the civilians and canonists, the 
early physicians and naturalists, and the 
monkish chroniclers, he sought to extract 
a knowledge of what the human intellect 
had done, so as to have full material 
for an examination of its nature and capa- 


ve“ 
is education and his 
jects were signally adapte 


pone pro- 
to the training 
of his strong intellect to such a purpose. 
He first studied medicine — not theoreti- 


cally merely but with a view to practice. 
Then he turned from that task to law, and 
joined the bar, where he had fully as much 
professional work to do as a philosopher 
whose mind was elsewhere could hope to 
achieve. Thus he had two t avenues 
to a knowledge of the practical operation 
of theoretical creations. But a third pro- 
fession might be said to be the choice of 
ihis heart — that was divinity. What sort of 
pastor he would have made had he 
‘turned practically to this also it were hard 
‘to say. But he loved intensely the study 
‘of polemics, and perhaps enjoyed no litera- 
‘ture better than the works of the two t 
amasters, Luther and Calvin. The Dutch 
-showed their appreciation of his genius in 
‘this shape 7 on him the title — 
‘curious in this country as bestowed upon a 
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layman— of Doctor in Divinity of the Uni- 
versity of Leyden. 

Sir William had a hobby as every good 
man has, the bad supplying its place with 
a vice. It was his felicity that his hobby 
—— admirably with the graver pu 
of his life. He was a book collector, or 
bibliomaniac as it is scornfully called. But 
to few of the victims of that malady has it 
been given to show so much method in 
their madness. He was rapacious as a 
gatherer of volumes, and when he had them 
he nursed them tenderly, refreshing their 
bindings with his own band, and discover- 
ing unguents for giving them strength and 
comeliness. But none of this was thrown 
away; every book he had came within the 
universality of his ak Many a time 
does the victim of this weakness impose on 
himself with the delusion, and endeavour 
also, but in vain, to impose it upon his 
wife, that the countless volumes - brought 
home one after another m interminable ar- 
ray are necessary for his enlightened stud- 
ies. But here the justification was so 
sound and true, and so obvious as not to 
be worth putting in words. Yet collect as 
he might, the literary treasures available to 
anyone of moderate fortune would have 
been far too — a feast for his intellec- 
tual appetite. He had continually to go 
mesent his own shelves to the College Li- 
brary or the nobler collection in the Ad- 
vocates’ Library, and he hunted out with 
ravenous ayidity any rare morsels of litera- 
ture not within these stores, which any pri- 
vate friend might happuty be able to supply 
him with. In the common mind there is a 
notion that a life spent in ceaseless research 
of this kind is a life spent in dreary hard 
work. There could not be a more utter 
mistake. It is the most delightful of all 
lives —a life in which the business of the 
man is also his ruling pleasure. The ex- 
citement that draws the sportsman to the 
chase —even that of the gambler at the 
table—is as nothing in comparison. It 
carries with it only one sad penalty, 
that worthy and beautiful as it is, these too 
absorbing attractions tempt some men to 
indulge in it to excess — and so it was with 
Hamilton. 

The notion leadin le to the belief 
that such a life is dull and laborious is 
absurd one that the t scholars — the men 


‘who ‘‘ know everything ” — pursue their re- 


searches by solemnly reading through book 
after book from beginning to end, after the 
fashion of the devotees of the circulating li- 
braries. Natural sagacity, stren 

practice, gives powers for abbreviating and 
facilitating such work, as in all other work 
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where high skill is called to bear upon it. 
There are certain classes of books — as those 
of the civilians, the chroniclers, and the old 
divines — where a great amount of repeti- 
tion is a standard practice or etiquette. 
The skill of the investigator enables him to 
overleap the conventional commonplaces 
and alight on the morsels of originality he 
is in search of.: The practice of an exten- 
sive and successful literary searcher may be 
compared to that of the head of the police 
in a large town. He does not know every 
inhabitant in it by headmark, but he’ has 
an organization for immediately finding and 
producing any one of them who may Be 
wanted. 

The stores thus collected were placed by 
Hamilton in the custody of a signally reten- 
tive memory. As we may afterwards have 
to see, their varied and naturally discordant 
nature, and the enormous bulk of the 
whole, was a severe trial on his power of 
organizing. Method, and a capacity for 
the completion of the outline of any branch 
of: knowledge, were the faculties least 
readily at his disposal for the accomplish- 
ment of his great designs. When he set 
about arranging and grouping, crowds of 
things rushed in upon each other too fast 
for bias to find the right place for each. 
Memory, however, always did its part: and 
thus it happened that when the matter in 
hand was by its pature of a limited charac- 
ter, every element necessary to create and 
to adorn it was ready at hand. This made 
him so much an object of wonder to those 
who gathered about him in casual acquaint- 
ance long before his name was known 
abroad. It would sometimes happen that 
one of a fraternity engaged in ransacking 
into some small remote corner of human 
knowledge, if he alluded in the pride of his 
heart to some discovery he believed himself 
to have made, would be surprised to find 
how far one not free of his particular intel- 
lectual guild had already penetrated its 
inner mysteries. If Hamilton found that 
the special adept knew something unknown 
to himself — that a real discovery had been 
made — he would seize upon it with unfail- 
ing sagacity. The end was that the dis- 
coverer beheld his r ewe lamb swept 
into the vast sheepfold of the aggrandizing 
monopolist. None of these triumphs were 
accomplished for display. They all be- 
longed to a kindly interchange of knowl- 
edge. He did not talk to mixed company. 
Of that he saw so little that it would per- 
haps be difficult to find any man now dive 
who had- met him at any dinner-table but 
his own, where he had occasionally a pleas- 
anf easy circle, The tradition is that when 
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he happened to be among strangers he kept 
silence. -At all events, the conversations 
in which he drank in and poured forth 
knowledge were among his intimates, or, 
according to the expressive old Scotch 
term, his cronies. 

Yet in these critical and inquisitive con- 
versations there was an aim far higher than 
that of social chat. He had a craving to 
know all that the special devotees of any 
science or doctrine knew,, and also to know 
all that they believed. It was the funda- . 
mental principle of his philosophy that noth- 
ing was to be taken for granted — nothing 
to be believed or disbelieved but on trial. 
There are many who concur in this as a 
general principle, but they find that life is 
not long enough for the testing of every- 
thing. We can get through but a small 
item of science in this way, therefore let us 
test the remainder by deputy, that is to say, 
let us take the established opinions. The dif- , 
ference between Hamilton and men of this 
class was in the extent of the field worked 
out by himself. If it was not a complete 
system physical and metaphysical, it went 
further than any other, on account of the 
principle of abstract toleration on which it 
was conducted, and the | rw powers and 
untiring perseverance of the conductor. 
He knew that investigations into opinions 
and beliefs that seemed to the ordinary wise 
man too va ce to deserve a thought, 
may nevertheless repay the investigator. 
He counted it very unsafe to treat any opin- 
ion, especially any one professing to con- 
tain a truth within it, as naught, unless it 
be first weighed in the balance and found 
wanting. hen this result is reached, and 
it is found that the whole is a fallacy, there 
is yt gained for the service of psychologi- 
cal science the special exposure of this 
fallacy, heresy, superstition, or whatever 
else it might be called. 

Hamilton’s dealing with phrenology be- 
fore taking up a position antagonistic to its 
claim as a science was a signal example of 
this spirit. The ‘‘ physiological and anato- 
mical inquiries” on which he was to rest 
his conclusions ‘‘ continued,” we are told, 
‘** for many years subsequent to 1826, and 
extended to points which Sir William had 
not originally intended to embrace, such as 
the weight and various relative proportions 
of the brain in man and animals under va- 
rying circumstances.” The results of his 
inquiries were published at different times 

r. Monro’s ‘** Anatomy of the Brain” 


i 
in 
(1831); in the ‘‘ Edinburgh New Philosoph- 
ical Journal” eis) and in the ‘‘ Medi- 


cal Times” (1 os me entene of the 


cerebellum and the brain generally, his re- 
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searches were most careful and extend- 
ed:— 


‘Tt was certain discoveries,’’ he tells us 
** which I made in regard to the laws of devel- 
opment and the functions of this organ [the 
cerebellum], and the desire of establishing these 
by an induction from as many of the species as 
possible of the animal kingdom, that led me 
into a more extensive inquiry than has hitherto 
been instituted by any professional physiologist. 
. . - My tables extend to above 1,000 brains 
of above 50 species of animals accurately 
weighed by a delicate balance.’’ To this Pro- 
fessor Veitch adds that ‘** he conducted his nu- 
merous experiments with his own hand — saw- 
ing open skulls — dissecting and testing the 
weight of brain.’’(Pp. 116, 117.) 


After all this he had surely in some meas- 
ure achieved the right to speak as his ac- 
complished friend Mr. George Moir says 
he did. 


** So tolerant was Sir William of all opinions 
that I may say phrenology was the only doc- 
trine he could not tolerate. He had studied it 
with care and mastered very completely the 
anatomy of the brain. . . . The result was, he 
had come to look on phrenology as a mischiev- 
ous humbug.”’ (P. 116.) 


To mesmerism, too, and its collateral 
phenomena he gave an experimental trial. 
** Before,” he said, ‘* you set aside the sci- 
ence of the mesmerist, you ought to read 
the evidence in its favour given by all the 
greatest medical authorities in Germany.” 


** Sir William had no doubt,’’ says a friend, 
*‘of the power of mesmerism in nervous tem- 
peraments to produce sleep and other cognate 
~ phenomena; but he utterly disbelieved clairvoy- 
ance; and when Mr. Colquhoun used to bring 
forward instances to that effect, he would re- 
mind him of the story of the 1,000/. bank note 
which had been lying sealed up for years ready 
to be delivered to any clairvoyant who, without 
opening the envelope, should read its contents.”’ 
(P. 118.) 


This comprehensive method of inquiry 
brought him deep into the literature of 
witchcraft, sorcery, necromancy, alchemy, 
astrology, and all the old superstitious sci- 
ences of which there are, we suppose, no 
living devotees. His converse with men 
notorious for the entertainment of opinions 
denounced by a large portion of their fel- 
lows, or engaged in the pursuit of inquiries 
deemed utterly delusive, sometimes sub- 
jected him to remarks akin to the suspicion 
attached to those who keep miscellaneous 
and not always decorous company. It 
would be saidat one time that surely, Ham- 
ilton was going to Rome, so much traffick- 
ing had he with Popish priests and Jesuit 
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fathers. At another time he was surely bit- 
ten with nonintrusionism, for evidently he 
had fallen into the hands of Chalmers and 
Welsh. ‘Then, again, there was an alarm 
that he had gone off with the clairvoyants 
and animal magnetizers, for was it not true 
that he and John Colquhoun, the high-priest 
of these mysteries, were inseparable com- 
panions? These conferences with men, 
each deeply conversant with his own sphere 
of thought or knowledge, were a feature so 
conspicuous in the method of Hamilton’s 
working out his conclusions, that it may be 
well to note the external conditions attend- 
ing on them while these can be remembered, 
for the story is getting old. 

In the year 1844 Sir William was stricken 
with paralysis. His fine intellect recovered 
itself, and, in the opinion of the best judges, 
remained unimpaired. But there was a 
sad and touching change in his aspect and 
his ways. Besides the prostration of the 
muscular power of a man very strong and 
active, the deep fire as of a devouring in- 
ward intelligence had gone from the eye, 
and the firm tension had left the lip. Yet 
much of what he has left to the world came 
from him after this calamity. One may 
suppose that he had said to himself, the time 
for these restless untiring researches after 
knowledge is over ; let the fruits of it all be 
gathered in ere it be too late. His old 
friends assembled round him in his own 
house, cheering him with reminiscences of 
the old topics of discussion, but he was no 
longer the same restless aggressor on the 
domfin of other men’s thoughts and acqui- 
sitions. What has now to be told therefore 
must be understood to refer to the earlier 
period of his life. 

A Frenchman devoted by taste and habit 
to the theatre could much more easily live 
without that stimulant than Sir William 
could have lived away from all great libra- 
ries. He would have perhaps preferred his 
lot to be cast in the neighbourhood of the 
Bodleian, but it was a fair compromise with 
fate to have at his disposal the Advocates’ 
Library. This is the third in size among 
British libraries, the British Museum being 
the first and the Bodleian the second. 
Then, although it is at the service of every 
literary investigator who can apply its 
resources to use, to the members of the 
Faculty of Advocates, of whom Sir William 
was one, it is their private library as if 
they were members of a club. The right 
of a possessor was of infinite consequence 
to Hamilton, for in the vehemence of his 
researches, he would have found it hard to 
bear with the formalities and delays abso- 
lutely necessary in the use of any public 
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consulting library, such as that under Pan- 
nizzi’s dome in the British Museum. 

But even the Advocates’ Library was 
subject to a weakness common to all such 
institutions. It was not available during 
all the twenty-four hours of the day. In 
fact it was closed some ten hours or so 
earlier than the time when the philosopher 
closed his researches. There was a bor- 
rowing privilege, but it only extended to 
twenty volumes a man—a mere mockery. 
However there was a joyous period for Sir 
William. He was for some years one of 
the curators of the library, and it was a 
courtesy to those who took the duties of 
a curator not to limit the number of books 
they might take to theirown homes. There 
are marvellous stories about the number of 
volumes in the great restoration following 
the close of his terms of office, and it is 
remembered that the volumes were con- 
veyed back to their proper place of rest in 
a waggon. 

It is natural when a group of men come 
daily together, that one should occupy a 
chief place in the eyes of the others, and 
become in some measure their leader. 
This was a position readily conceded to 
Walter Scott when he was a frequent visitor 
and writer there. To him Jeffrey, some 
fifteen years Hamilton’s senior, might natu- 
rally have succeeded. He was not a vora- 
cious reader however, and he professed 
enjoying his literature in the select library 
of his own Tusculum. Hamilton very soon 
became the master. He held the place 
indeed by virtue of the power of knowl- 
edge. Every other frequenter of the 
library consulted him in difliculties and got 
a ready solution of them. It was cur- 
rently said that he was acquainted with 
every book in the immense collection, and 
when the young ambitious student strug- 
gling with the difficulties of some tough 
“ge sat for a time at the feet of Gama- 
liel, he came away with a crowd of new 
ideas, strengthened and supported by a list 
of books and a commentary on their re- 
spective bearing on the matter he had in 
hand. 

Mr. Carlyle, in the reminiscences cited 
by Mr. Veitch, says : — 


*T cannot recollect when I first came to 
speak with him, which must have been by ac- 
cident and his own voluntary favour on some 
slight occasion, probably in the Advocates’ Li- 
brary, which was my principal or almost sole 
literary resource (lasting thanks to it alone 
of Scottish institutions) in those distracted, for- 
getful, and grimly-forbidding years.’’ (P. 122.) 


In fact this library was Hamilton’s club, 
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and having followed him into it, and seen 
him established at its head, it may not be’ 
amiss to look in upon the group generally 
gathered round him; in seeing them about 
him we see a large part of Hamilton’s 
social life. In sketching these his compan- 
ions and disciples, it is proposed to deal 
only with those who are dead — by far the 
larger portion of those who were Hamil- 
ton’s friends at this period of his career. 
There is the more inducement to dwell a 
little on this group, as the place where 
they met has, like those who frequented it, 
suffered changes as time has passed over 
it. In the Advocates’ Library of that day 
there was an impressive and at the same 
time a very pleasurable sense of academic 
seclusion. In the Parliamentary Commit- 
tee whose report had the effect of adding 
Pannizzi’s dome and reading-room to the 
British Museum, Carlyle gave in evidence 
this brief but genial recollection of the 
Advocates’ Library. He had there fol- 
lowed his investigations in ‘‘ a room larger 
than the one we sit in at the British 
Museum; and there were not more than 
twenty people in it, each sitting in an 
alcove as large as the window here; all in 
profonnd silence; a large thick turkey 
carpet on the floor.” The scene thus 
drawn has since been sadly changed. 
While there were places for silent study, 
there were others for scholarly talk. The 
talk now predominates, and is not of the 
old kind. By some odd fatality, the library 
has become an auxiliary building to the 
Courts of Law, and a sort of house of cail 
to those frequenting them. What a library 
will become when it is the place where 
client and agent consult together about 
their business in court, and witnesses are 
examined and disposed of till wanted, and 
clerks occupy the tables that were set for 
students, is easily conceived. The excuse 
for the calamitous collapse of a noble insti- 
tution is that it has grown too great for the 
means of its owners, and they cannot afford 
to keep it in decent order. Let us leave 
the unpieasing topic, and go back thirty 
years to the group of scholars and thinkers 
in which Hamilton was the leading spirit. 
The first to be introduced shall be George 
Brodie, the historian. His ‘‘ History of 
the British Empire fromthe Accession of 
Charles I. to the Restoration,” came forth 
in four octavo volumes in the year 1822. 
A deservedly eulogistic review in this Jour- 
nal justly characterized it as ‘‘the most 
valuable contribution to the constitutional 
history of our country that has appeared 
since the commencement of our labours.” * 
* Edin. Rev. p. 92, March 1824, 
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In an appreciation of Brodie’s claims to 
consideration, it was almost as necessary to 
recall this authorship to those about him 
while he lived, as to the public at large 
now, since his eccentricities, and especially 
his egregious demonstrations of vanity, in 
a manner dissociated his personal from his 
literary history. The intercourse between 
the two men, always of course gravitating 
towards the objects of the historian’s spe- 
cial studies, was of the most pleasant and 
genial kind. It was made so, however, by 
conditions that do not always tend to the 
pleasant and genial. There was no shadow 
of possible rivalry between them to disturb 
Brodie’s self-complacency. Nothing could 
be farther from his thoughts than the possi- 
bility that his literary triumphs could ever 
be rivalled by the bookish baronet who had 
taken to the pursuit of letters instead of 
yielding to the natural instincts of his order 
in beating covers and following the hounds. 
From Brodie’s comfortable point of view, 
he was himself the benignant patron, the 
other the docile disciple. When they 
talked together, this might indeed have 
seemed their relation to any casual ob- 
server who failed to notice the faint curl of 
good-humoured sarcasm on Hamilton’s ex- 
pressive lip as he received the sententious 
precepts of the master delivered with the 
solemnity due to their importance. 

Other and smaller men were less mag- 
nanimous and delicate in dealing with the 
historian. There were excuses for them, 
for it was indeed difficult to resist the 
grotesque influence of his domineering ego- 
tism. Among those who have enjoyed 
Lockhart’s Life of Scott, some may remem- 
ber the stories about ‘* the Stove School ” 
in the Parliament House. There the stu- 
dents in the library occasionally met in 
friendly chat the idlers at the bar waiting for 
business; and the group was occasionally 
joined by some advocate in great practice, 
taking a hand in the light repartee peculiar 
to the spot as a relaxation from the hot and 
hard work of forensic debate. The little 
groups of wits there assembled were re- 
morseless in their own harmless kind of 
warfare, and Brodie’s propensity to gravi- 
tate himself towards them much resembled 
the suicidal circles of the moth round the 
candle. Among their chief enjoyments, 
one was to feed his appetite for applause 
and flattery to the full extent of his large 
digestive powers. One of his enjoyments 
or recreations lay in pulling all contemporary 
occupants of the Temple of Fame out of 
their niches, and as a counterpart to this 
one of the enjoyments of the Stove School 
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out, so as to leave himself in sole posses- 
sion. His vanity was fed with rumours 
that some juvenile attender of the stove was 
ambitious of playing Boswell to him, and 
was taking down from time to time accurate 
reports of all that dropped from his lips 
in that genial region. Hamilton was often 
present at these scenes, but he took no part 
in them. Perhaps he felt that there was 
something like triathery in making game 
of the man who had just let out to him those 
curious items of information about the 
terms of the writ for levying ship-money, 
or the debate in the Westminster Assembly 
on the lay eldership. But though Hamilton 
took no part in the sport, he could not help 
looking on with his grave and slightly sar- 
castic smile, as if the psychological experi- 
ment were not one that he himself would 
feel it agreeable to make, yet since it was 
made by others, he might as well observe 
the phenomena as they passed under his 
eye. 

eo member of the group — John 
Riddell — had a far stronger hold on Ham- 
ilton’s affections. They were fast friends 
though the two were signally unlike. Rid- 
dell was a great peerage and pedigree law- 
yer. He had rather drifted into this lucra- 
tive position by his peculiar genius than 
sought it as a profession. He was a man 
of general acquirements, and used to pro- 
fess himself ambitious of a wider range of 
studies than those for which he was distin- 
guished; but genealogy had over him the 
hold acquired upon some intellects by the 
higher mathematics. However much he 
strove to balance his mind upon the greater 
events of history, it would rush into the 
groove of some pedigree, Lege to the _ 
distant and obscure recesses of family 

history. He was the terror of men who 
had a vague claim to be well descended. 
Many a brilliant but unsubstantial pedigree 
was torn to shreds and scattered by his 
rude handling. He was a formidable cham- 
pion in these contests, and sometimes a 
dangerous one. He loved his art better 
than his trade, and might discover indelible 
blots on the escutcheon he was employed 
to blazon. He worked like a brother for 
Hamilton, and did him yeoman’s service in 
securing his baronetcy, and proving his 
descent from the renowned covenanting 
leader, Sir Robert Hamilton of Preston. 
As the two stood frequently in deep con- 
ference, the bystander could not help 
noticing the contrast between him and the 
sinewy limbs and finely chiselled features 
of the philosopher. It seemed to be a hard 
task for the genealogist to keep his spraw- 


was to incite Brodie to pull all the others! ling limbs in subordination, and one half of 
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his face appeared to be on bad terms with 
the other. His style, as will be found in 
several volumes —not of a popular kind, 
though dealing greatly with the materials 
out of'which romances are constructed — 
was as chaotic as his appearance. To those 
who could unriddle him, as people naturally 
put it, there were valuable solutions to be 
found ; nor was his style without some value 
in its very badness, since one of his books 
was recommended to a teacher of composi- 
tion as containing a complete collection of 
examples of every form of depravity of 
which the English language is susceptible. 
Another valued member of the literary 
republic working along with Hamilton in his 
favourite corner, and interchanging many 
confidences with him, was Dr. Thomas 
McCrie, the biographer of Knox and Mel- 
ville. He had a knowledge deep-seated 
and infinitely valuable to his all-engrossing 
companion. Noone was so well acquainted 
as he with the affluent collection hidden in 
the far recesses of the library, of manuscripts 
and pamphlets on the history of Scottish 
ecclesiastical affairs chiefly collected by 
Robert Wodrow, the laborious chronicler 
of the sufferings of the Covenanters. Hal- 
lam, though not personally acquainted with 
McCrie, gave his character in a brief and 
happy touch: ‘* It is impossible to think 
without respect of this most powerful writer, 
before whom there are few living controver- 
sialists that would not tremble; but his 
Presbyterian Hildebrandism is a little re- 
markable in this age.” *. He presented the 
two rarely united characters of devotion to 
his own peculiar sect and thorough honesty 
in telling the history of events in ecclesias- 
tical history materially connected with its 
character and fortunes. To be sure, he did 
not tell all the things about the Presbyteri- 
ans that writers like Robert Southey or 
Alban Butler might have delighted to olen : 
this was not in human nature; but what he 
did say was true and profound as to the facts, 
whatever we may think of the man’s opinions. 
His strong prejudices took the curious di- 
rection of finding ingenious palliatives. It 
would have delighted him beyond measure 
had he anticipated what is now believed, 
that the early reformers were not so guilty 
of the destruction of the ecclesiastical build- 
ings as even their friends used to believe. 
But as the charge stood, he pleased himself 
with the notion that, after all, the ruins were 
more picturesque than the complete build- 
ings would have been. 
Pi are told in this memoir of Hamilton 
that — 


* Constitutional History, vol. iii. p. 421. 
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*© Of his Scottish theological contemporaries 
he spoke in the warmest terms of Dr. McCrie, 
who he held had kept Calvinism free from the 
necessitarianism of Dr. Chalmers, though he 
admired Chalmers also, and stood with him 
as a colleague in kindly relations. Dr. John 
Brown he praised for his learning and devo- 
tion to Biblical study, and took some interest 
in the controversy in which he was engaged in 
regard to the extent of the atonement; but he 
seemed to doubt whether the question was 
solvable, or whether anything had been added 
to the earliest Calvinism by the debates of centu- 
ries on this point.” (Pp. 272, 273.) 


Dr. John Brown was the representative 
of a race distinguished through several gen- 
erations for theological learning. It did 
good service also in literature, and in this it 
is worthily represented at the present day. 
These two men, McCrie and co were 
typical of a peculiarity in Scotland. The 
Dissenter holds a higher position there than 
he holds in England. In fact he does not 
admit himself to be a dissenter from the 
Church; he maintains that he holds by the 
old standards of the Church, whence those 
in charge of the Establishment have per- 
mitted it to drift. The Establishment had 
no two names to match with these — the one 
in ecclesiastical history, the other in the- 
ology —and they were ministers of the 
secession, a body somewhat unjustly charged 
with narrow learning and wide fanaticism. 
The time approached when Chalmers was 
no longer to be the colleague of Hamilton 
as a professor in the University ; he too be- 
came a Dissenter in 1843. There was 
another secession minister, a zealous worker 
in the library, where he had many a philo- 
logical contest with Hamilton. This was 
John Jamieson, the author of the four quarto 
volumes known as ‘* The Etymological Dic- 
tionary of the Scottish Language,” a book 
teeming with curions learning. 

Another of the cronies was Thomas Thom- 
son, the great record antiquary, and the 
founder of an archeological school. ‘Those 
who know nothing of him otherwise may 

ossibly remember his frequent appearance 
in the life of Scott, who, talking of some 
historical difficulties, called them ‘* such 
things as who knows anything about but 
Thomas Thomson.” Had he done nothing 
else, it was something for a man to have 
contributed to the intellectual stores both 
of Scott and Hamilton; and indeed it was 
in teaching others, and showing them the 
way to work out archeological difficulties, 
that he performed his chief services. His 
great resources seemed to be locked up by 
an insuperable indolence, and the use of the 
pen was exceedingly odious to him. 
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These were all men from whom a man 
greedy of all human knowledge could draw 
substantial material. Another, who brought 
his contribution from a totally different 
quarter in the mental world, was James 
Semple. His intellect was constructed out 
of German transcendentalism, and decorated 
with becoming touches of the classical. He 
proved his fidelity to his creed by the tough 
work of translating the ‘* Critik der reinen 
Vernunft” into English.* Hume, Kant, 
and Hamilton were the three names that 
filled his conversation. Some one, aston- 
ished at a remark by him showing ignorance 
of Shakespeare, asked if he really had not 
read the works of the greatest of drama- 
tists? No—he hadn't and he wouldn't; 
he believed it would be a great waste of 
time. To the amazement — somewhat to 
the consternation, of his friends, he ap- 
peared inthe capacity of editor of a long- 
established newspaper. His concern with 
it was a pecuniary speculation, and showed 
how much vitality such an undertaking has. 
There was always something to satisfy mis- 
cellaneous readers, although the editor 
wrote on the Quantification of the Predicate 
or Bifurcate Analysis iffstead of Free 
Trade and the Navigation Laws. When 
asked if he was prepared to support the 
ballot, he said he would read over again 
what Cicero said about it, and so make up 
his mind. He had studied and_ passed 
much of his life in Germany. Whatever 
else he may have brought from that coun- 
try, he did not bring his deportment and 
habits. He was exquisitely fastidious in 
his costume and social habits, and his thin 
delicate features and general manner hada 
thorough air of breeding and culture. Yet 
his name was associated with some strange 
tales of Burschen saturnalia. Soon after 
his book was published, he was made a 
judge in one of the West India Islands, 
where he died about 1840. There was for 
a short time some wonder whether Semple 
would so far come forth like a man of this 
world as to act the judge anywhere, and 


then he was forgotten. 

We must not omit from this group the 
author of ‘* Isis Revelata,” John Gdarhenn 
—that high-priest of the animal magnetic 
school, already referred to.t He had his 
own peculiar chair in the library, and on 
his approach it was vacated by any chance 


occupant. There he sat ready to receive 
all comers. Immovable as the sphinx, it 


* Religion within the Bounds of Pure Reason, 
translated out of the original German by Immannel 
Kant. By J. W. Semple, Advocate. 1838. 

+ Isis Revelata, an Inquiry into the Origin, Pro- 

ress, and Present State of Animal Magnetism. 
fy John Colquhoun, F.R.S.E. Two vols, 1836. 
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was written on his broad serene face that 
the terrors of reason and ridicule would 
sweep by him in vain —that it was not in 
the power of things existing in this world 
to move him from his peculiar faith. He 
too became a judge as sheriff of Dumbar- 
tonshire. Nobody asserted that his pecu- 
liar opinions had any pernicious influence 
on the administration of justice in that 
county, though there was some jesting on 
the influence they might have. It happened 
that a ‘* medium,” living some hundreds of 
miles from London, had, by his faculty of 
clairvoyance, seen Madame Tussauc’s exhi- 
bition. It was suggested that the owner of 
the celebrated mob of wax statuary should 
bring an action for the regulation shilling, 
and get the verdict of a British jury on the 
question —did or did not this adept see 
what he said he saw? However small the 
sum immediately at issue, a large interest 
was at stake; for if this faculty were to 
spread, what would become of the invest- 
ments of the whole world of showmen? The 
‘*stove” discussed this point, and it was 
thought that the interest of such an inquiry 
would be much enhanced if it could be 
brought before Colquhoun. 

That this man was a scholar and a pro- 
found investigator was matter of infinite 
satisfaction to Hamilton. He was, as we 
have seen, deeply interested in the phenom- 
ena — whatever they might be —that gave 
rise to all the wild nonsense floating in the 
atmosphere of public rumour. Over the ig- 
norant quacks who lead popular delusions 
he would not have condescended to gain a 
triumph. If he let himself plunge into dis- 
cussion on high matters, it was only when 
he could enjoy 


** The fierce joy that warriors feel 
In foemen worthy of their steel.’’ 


He could draw at will on Kircher, Paracel- 
sus, Delrio, Van Helmot, Cardan, Wecker, 
Godelman, Polydore Virgil, and the host who 
dealt in magnets, sympathies, and alchemies. 
In these he found all the new doctrines an- 
ticipated, but in an exaggerated shape, well 
suited for making them ridiculous. He 
knew well however that this sort of gro- 
tesqueness is not so available in a foreign 
tongue as when it isclad in the simple ver- 
nacular in which the sober business of life 
is transacted. It was his good fortune to 
find a little volume, the work of a Scots- 
man, a certain Christopher Irvine of Bon- 
shaw, an army-surgeon under Monk, where 
all he could desire was done to his hand.* 


* Medicina Magnetica; or, the rare and wonder- 
ful art of curing bys ae. laid open in aphor- 
isms, proved in conclusions, and digested into an 
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Treating it as a digest of doctrines accepted 
by the adepts of the day, Hamilton deemed 
this a masterly performance; and he 

ointed out how others, whose works are 
better known, were under unacknowledged 
obligations to its author. It is certainly a 
condensation of all that is wild, monstrous, 
and abominable in the doctrines of ‘*‘ trans- 
plantation of disease,” ‘‘ the lamp of life,” 
**the powder of sympathy,” ‘‘ the weapon 
salve,” and ‘*the magic egg,” whereunto 
** the blood warm as it floweth from the arm 
being put, is to be suffered to stand a little; 
then the whole which remains in each egg is 
to be shut up after the same manner as be- 
fore it was at the other end, and let it dry. 
Then two or three of these eggs full of the 
sick man’s blood, and thus shut up, are to 
be put under a hen that bringeth forth 
young ones, either with other eggs that are 
to be hatched, or with eggs full of other sick 
men’s blood.” (P. 98.) 

Sir William thought it probable that But- 
ler might bave found in this book the story 
about the ‘‘ supplemental noses ” of Taglia- 
cozzi, so powerfully told in a passage un- 
fortunately unquotable in Hudibras. After 
telling the story from Van Helmot how the 
ingrafted nose dropped off on the death of 
its original owner in the flesh, Irvine says :— 


**The like I have heard from a Doctor of 
Physic, a friend of mine, who did swear deeply 
that himself was an eye-witness of it. Is not all 
our doctrine here confirmed clearer than the 
light? Was not the inscitious nose as animated 
at the first, so still informed with the soul of 
the porter? Neither had it any from the man 
whose nose now it was made but only nourish- 
ment; the power of the assimilation which 
it hath from its proper form —it took it not 
from him but from the porter of whom it was 
yet truly a part, and who dying the nose be- 
came a dead nose, and did immediately tend to 
corruption. But who doth not here see most 
openly and evidently a concatenation? othert 
wise how coald the nose of one that was at 
Bologna inform the nose of one that was at 
Brussels but by means ofa concatenation? Our 
assertion therefore is confirmed by true and 
undoubted experience; from whence as from a 
plenteous spring divers rivulets do flow. Hence 
arose that glorious miracle of nature whereby a 
man may at a distance and in an instant open 
his mind to his friend though they be ten 
thousand miles asunder, by means of a little 
blood, flesh, and spirit—a secret not to be 
revealed to the unworthy multitude. Hence 
that lamp of life which at any distance showeth 


easy method drawn from both: wherein the con- 
nection of the causes and effects of these strange 
Operations are more fully considered than hereto- 
fore; all cleared and confirmed by pithy reasons, 
true experiments, and pleasant relations. ~ Cc. 
de Irvingio, Chirurgo-Medicine in the Army. 1656. 
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by its light the disposition of the body, and by 
its voluntary going out the death of the body 
whence it was taken.’’ (P. 31.) 


Such were the passages cited by Hamilton 
to show that the stories of marvellous phy- 
sical and psychological phenomena so rife 
twenty-five years ago were not new, and 
that they were better performed and better 
told by them of old time. 

To return to our group. Two of the 
youngest of its members, James Ferrier and 
William Spalding, have now for several 
years been asleep with their elders. They 
were both afterwards associated in another 
group as professors at St. Andrews. Fer- 
rier was of them all the one whose mind was 
closest in alliance with Hamilton’s; and the 
fruit of their interchange of thought is in 
the possession of the world in his published 
works. The testimony to his deep feeling 
at the crisis of his master’s paralytic attack, 
is touchingly told in this volume. His name 
stands in the midst of a literary family alli- 
ance — the nephew of Miss Ferrier the nov- 
elist, the son-in-law of Professor Wilson. 
Had he lived a little longer, he would have 
seen himself father-in-law to the Principal of 
the University of Edinburgh. WithSpalding 
Hamilton’s relations were peculiar and in- 
teresting. Though more than twenty years 
lay between them, the name of William 
Spalding came up with that of Hamilton as 
an aspirant to the chair of logic in 1836. 
Confident, and justly so, of his capacity to 
teach the science, he had entered the lists 
before it was known that Hamilton was pre- 
pared to accept the office. It was one of 
Jeffrey’s countless acts of kindness to keep 
the two friends from disagreement about the 
matter. By his advice the younger man, 
following a common custom of the day, was 
to let his name remain in the list, that it 
might become known as that of one desirous 
of a professorship in the literary department 
of the universities. The chair of rhetoric, 
better adapted to the tenor of his studies, 
afterwards fell to him. Hamilton was no 
indiscriminate distributor of the fallacious 
kind of writing called ‘‘ testimonials ;” but 
on this occasion he volunteered his testi- 
mony to the young man whose name had 
been weighed with his, saying, among other 
laudations, ‘‘ Of his honourable sentiments 
— of his assiduity in the performance of any 
duty he may incur—of his ardour in the 
pursuit of knowledge — of his high standard 
of excellence —and of his modest estimate 
of his own acquirements—I can speak 
strongly.” Spalding was one of those who 
were attached to the service of this Review 
before their names had attained publicity. 
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His earliest contribution,* on the Early 
English Dramatists, in 1841, was hailed at 
once as coming from a new and strong hand. 
A great career seemed opening to him, but 
there was a worm at the root. Suffering 
for years from an organic di ,it j 
to be impressed on him that it would be a 
better investment of his remaining powers 
to train others in the capacity for literary 
achievements than to continue the pursuit 
himself. That occupation, generally so ut- 
terly detested by gifted minds — the teach- 
er’s, he loved to excess; and he left a body 
of pupils to carry into another generation 
his ardent pursuit of knowledge, and his 
skilful method of dealing with it when 
acquired. : 

All the members of Sir William’s circle 
were not so free from what are termed the 
irregularities of genius as those who have 
been one by one presented to the reader. 
We have seen how signally exact he was 
himself in conforming to all the proprieties 
of a respectable and decorous life. Men who 
act thus, even if they be good-hearted men, 
and not of the kind who will go to the 
other side when their neighbour has fallen 
among thieves, yet generally have a reluc- 
tance to rub shoulders with persons less 
punctilious than themselves. With Hamil- 
ton it was far otherwise. He had great 
tenderness for unlucky men" of learning or 
genius, even though their evil star was of 
their own selecting. His conduct to them 
was like a substantial and terrestrial imita- 
tion of that capacity in the saint of old 
to exceed his proper quota of righteous- 
ness, and by works of supererogation en- 
dow others with some claim to salvation. 
Carlyle speaks in his contribution to this 
memoir of meeting at his house, as did 
many others, an erratic Edinburgh nota- 
bility of the day, James Brown, Doctor 
of Laws. He was a member of the bar; 
but whether he had experienced the pleas- 
urable crisis of even a first fee is doubtful. 
His soaring mind bound to the details of 
the law, would have been about as incon- 
gruous an object of contemplation as Pe- 
gasus in cart harness. Yet the inevitable 

ressure to which so much of our current 
iterature is due, brought forth from him 
a great amount of work. He was assistant- 
editor of the seventh edition of the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica. The chief drudgery 
of this vast conglomerate of science and 
lierature fell to his hand; and when so oc- 
cupied the Advocates’ Library seemed not 
complete without him. He required super- 





* Edin. Rev., April 1841, p. 209, article on “‘ Beau- 
mont and Fletcher and their Contemporaries.” 
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vision, for his imagination was apt to be 
riotous, and to realise in himself the hero 
of impossibilities. Though he never was 
far from Edinburgh, he is said to have 
clinched some statements about the Battle 
of Alexandria by saying he was present and 
held the dying Abercromby in his arms. 
His chief studies lay in a field congenial to 
such a mind—Egyptian _hieroglyphics. 
But he had many accomplishments, and 
once in a freak wrote a pamphlet in 
French. He was a good-hearted, kindly 
man, but not gifted with the power of pe- 
cuniary accumulation. Of him it might be 
said, with Gibbon, that his purse was open 
but seldom full. He was irascible — the 
hero of a hundred social fights. Hamilton 
either had no occasion to quarrel with him, 
or would not, and was ever his firm friend 
and counsellor. 

Another of Hamilton’s weaker brethren, 
Thomas de Quincy, performed his esca- 
pades more conspicuously in the eyes of the 
world. To this wayward, wandering child 
of genius Hamilton was ever a refuge and 
rock of defence. As to De Quincy him- 
self, however, there was so little of the or- 
dinary human clay in his composition, that 
it was difficult to find any form of ordinary 
material kindliness to which he could be 
rendered susceptible. But he had children. 
They bad lost their mother; and their 
father was far too distant a wanderer in 
dream-land to see and know what they 
needed in the years when the human crea- 
ture’s need is greatest. Lady Hamilton 
joined her husband in the good work: 
she became the stay and counsellor of the 
helpless young ones, and gave them as 
much of the service of a mother as circum- 
stances permitted. There was a reward 
in finding that the children had much of the 
ability and none of the waywardness of 
their parent. 

Sir William’s kindness smiled long and 
steadily on one of the assistants of the 
library, whose life and character were not 
much less picturesque than De Quincy’s. 
He was an Icelander,. with the name of 
Thorlesen Gudmanson Repp. His confer- 
ences with Hamilton were on Sagas, the 
Eddas, and other matters of Scandinavian 
lore; but he was also in some measure a@ 
classical scholar, and he had many accom- 
plishments, especially as a linguist. As an 
assistant librarian, having to make himself 
‘* generally useful,” he was to some extent 
at the call of the individual members of 
the bar. In this way he might have been 
said to have four hundred masters, not all 
of them at all times thoroughly considerate. 
He was a delicate-looking man with a pale, 
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complacent, and gentle face. His domes- 
tic life was as pure and pleasant as his 
countenance. But this prepossessing exte- 
rior was cursed with a temper as capricious 
and unruly as ever was committed to the 
charge of a tenement of clay. As one of 
Hamilton’s most intimate friends remarked, 
he was like his own snow-covered volcano, 
Hecla —cold without, but fiery hot within. 
His attitude towards his employers, figura- 
tively speaking, was as one who in the 
midst of a mob pulls off his coat and calls 
on the bystanders to come on—one at a 
time. If they did not come he would 
march up to them, and deal hither and 
thither among them a blow in the face, 
receiving or not receiving a return, ac- 
cording to the temper of the assailed. 
Among his gifts was a power of cutting 
sarcasm, and though he had little sagacity 
for other and safer purposes, he had an al- 
most infallible instinct for the discovery of 
a flaw in any history or character. He 
dealt his shafts impartially to friend or foe; 
but the friend being the nearer at hand got 
the larger share of the wounds. On Ham- 
ilton his assaults would fall as harmless 
and unnoticed as arrows on the rhinoceros. 
It was not however to be expected that any 
amount of genius or learning could palliate 
such things to the mass of the sufferers — 
men of high social position, most of them 
holding dignified offices. The influential 
men of the faculty naturally determined to 
be rid of him. He was popular, however, 
among the younger men; they had not suf- 
fered much from him; in fact, he would 
not have thought them game worth stoop- 
ing to; and they rather enjoyed than re- 
sented the stings inflicted on their pompous 
seniors. The cause of the young men hav- 
ing the spirit of generosity on its side, 
Hamilton took it up as keenly as the young- 
est of them, and led the faction called by 
Henry Cockburn ‘‘the Reptiles” against 
the great body of the men of his own stand- 
ing. It was along, hard contest; and the 
Scandinavian was not removed without a 
compromise in the shape of a small provi- 
sion for his family. 

The relations of Hamilton with the Ice- 
lander’s superior, called by eminence ‘the 
Doctor,” were also close, but of a totally 
different kind. David Irving, Ll..D., was 
a solid scholar of the strictest school of 
legitimate scholarship. He stooped to 
the acceptance of very little contemporary 
literature, and of none of the light, or what 
he would have called the frivolous order. 
This was rather too well known to the 
younger members of the bar, who used to 
torment him by desiring his critical esti- 
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mate of the works of Charles Dickens, and 
others condemned in the eye of the legiti- 
mately learned by their acceptance into 
popular favour. He is known as the author 
of several meritorious biographical works, 
a History of Scotish Poetry (it would dis- 
turb his last sleep if we printed it Scottish), 
and a Treatise On the Civil Law. Every 
page of them, in the pompously balanced 
sentences, and the solemn citation of au- 
thorities legitimately erudite, recalls the man 
as he was in the flesh. A worthy man, and 
correct in his daily life, his outward deport- 
ment passed beyond the decorous and 
transgressed on the sublime or pompous. 
He had a large, naturally dignified figure, 
never seen by the vulgar world save in 
black small clothes. He wore an expan- 
sive hat, and in all respects was as close a 
model of a bishop as a layman could with 
propriety make himself. His slow, solemn 
step, pacing through the corridors, com- 
pleted the air of academic repose peculiar 
to the institution where he held rule. 
There was a long war between him and the 
philosopher. Hamilton was a good hater, 
but the Doctor was a better. They had 
been intimate at one time. The Doctor, 
indeed, owed his appointment to the man 
he fell out with, The ostensible cause of 
quarrel was chiefly about the pvor assistant 
just mentioned. But in reality there was 
an antagonism in nature and habits between 
the two men. Both were in some respects 
afflicted with the frailty of bibliomania; 
but the one, as we have seen, had it with 
omnivorous symptoms; in the other it 
broke out in the fastidious and restrictive 
shape. The Doctor loved fine bindings, 
tall copies, perfect purity from stains of ink 
or marks of use, and, in short, all those 
luxuries and refinements in the library 
which are inconsistent with a promiscuous 
use of books. It was his instinct, there- 
fore, to guard the books in his possession 
from the hands of their owners rather than 
to make arrangements for facilitating the 
use of them. This was a rather incom- 
patible peculiarity in a library where some 
four hundred comers considered the books 
as their common property, to be applied to 
their personal use. This incompatibility 
gave the Doctor many a pang, and none 
caused nearly so many of these as Hamil- 
ton. Let us picture a pile of volumes 
raised like a Parisian barricade. They lie 
of all sizes and shapes, jumbled with each 
other in all the relations termed by the 
geologists ‘‘ unconformable stratification.” 
Some are open with their faces on the floor. 
Tiny Elziviers are stuck as marks into folio 
Stephenses, so as to make thir backs 
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strain alarmingly under the weight of 
superincumbent volumes. Perhaps a poker, 
as the easiest available mark, has been 
stuck between the pages of some big can- 
onist. When the Doctor passed such a 
bulwark, with two fierce eyes glaring on 
him from the recess, there came a slight 
colour in his pale face, and a faint tremor 
over the lip. He knew the danger incurred 
by standing between an impatient philoso- 
‘a and that exceedingly rare commentary 
y Occam on the first book of the Sentences 
—then, if propelled by a vigorous arm, 
one of these peaceful folios of the early 
fathers of the church might become a very 
formidable missile. 

This collection was virtually enlarged to 
Sir William by the library of the writers to 
the Signet in the same range of buildings. 
The Advocates’ Library is the heterogene- 
ous growth of two centuries, deriving its 
nurture from various quarters. In_ its 
smaller brother, the volumes purchased at a 
late period were more closely selected for a 
body of general readers, and sometimes 
contained books which had not come within 
the wider but less systematic range of the 
other. It was in the custody of his friend 
Macvey Napier until the year 1847, when it 

assed into the hands of his other friend, 

avid Laing, well known as an antiquary 
and an adept in bibliography. In addition 
to these was the library of the University. 
Thus, no where else in Britain could a 
voracious devourer of books be so fortu- 
nate unless he set up his tabernacle under 
the shadow of the Bodleian. Edinburgh, 
too, is especially rich in private collections. 
In these he would pounce with the sagacity 
of the trained detective officer on anything 
likely to serve any of his multifarious in- 
quiries. In justice to him, however, it 
must be said that he was a liberal lender, 
especially to those whom he thought capa- 
ble of using more books than they could 
get access to. It was understood that at 
hi: death his library was found to have suf- 
fered from the unpurctuality of borrowers 
and his own carelessness in watching his 
wandering treasures. 

We have now seen the way in which he 
collected his intellectual raw materials — 
let us look at the fashion in which he put 
them to use. This was the weak stage in 
the process of his teaching. The impulse to 
collect was ever so strong in him, that he could 
not stop and take the functions of arranging 
and uttering. This part he would never per- 
form without a pressure, and a strong pres- 
sure from without. The first to apply this was 
Macvey Napier, the editor of this Review. 
He was one of those men known to possess 
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great powers, who disappoint the world b 
not appearing to use them. The only Soak 
he published was a small volume on Ba- 
con’s works. It was his maxim to cultivate 
other intellects towards the rendering of a 
harvest, rather than to give forth fruit from 
his own. He had adopted the high maxim 
that the journal he conducted should not be 
a mere trading apparatus for the supply of 
attractive reading, but should do more sub- 
stantial things for the promotion of high 
science and original literature. He fixed 
on Hamilton as one capable of aiding 
greatly in this pursuit, and persevered until 
he succeeded in his arduous undertaking. 
Let us hear the biographer tell the story :— 


** He accordingly applied to his friend Ham- 
ilton for a philosophical article, to appear in 
the first number of the ‘ Review’ under his 
editorship. The subject suggested was the in- 
troductory book of the *‘ Cours de Philosophie ’ 
of M. Cousin, then in the midst of a very 
brilliant career as Professor in the Faculty of 
Letters at Paris, and the head of the new 
philosophical movement in France which, in- 
spired from Scotland, had begun early in 
the century under the auspices of Degerando 
and Laromiguiére, and been sustained by Royer 
Collard and Jouffroy. Sir William, as he tells 
us, personally felt averse from the task. ‘I 
was not unaware,’ he says, ‘ that a discussion of 
the leading doctrine of the book would prove 
unintelligible not only to ‘* the general reader,”’ 
but, with few exceptions, to our British metaphy- 
sicians at large. But, moreover, I was still 
farther disinclined to the undertaking, because 
it would behove me to come forward in overt 
opposition to a certain theory, which, however 
powerfully advocated, I felt altogether unable to 
admit; whilst its author, M. Cousin, was a 
philosopher for whose genius and character 
I already had the warmest admiration —an 
admiration which every succeeding year has 
only augmented, justified, and confirmed. .. . 
Mr. Napier, however, was resolute; it was the 
first number of the ‘* Review ’’ under his direc- 
tion; and the criticism was hastily written.’ 
Such was the origin of the afterwards famous 
essay on the Philosophy of the Unconditioned — 
the first of a series of contributions to the ‘* Ed- 
inburgh Review,’”’ which, for force and keen- 
ness of dialectic, depth of thought, and extent 
of learning, have not in this century been sur- 
passed, if equalled, by any writings on the 
subjects to which they refer. Mr, Napier 
showed both enlightenment and firmness in en- 
couraging the author of those articles to their 
composition; and when, some seven years after- 
wards, their merits began to be recognized even 
in this country, and testimonies came in from 
men of high name on the Continent — where 
from the first they were duly appreciated — 
the courageous editor had his reward. ‘I con- 
fess,’ he says, writing to Sir William in 1836, 
* that I have a sort of selfish joy in this splen- 
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did approbation of those papers which I have 
been instrumental in drawing forth from you, 
and for the doing of which I have been blamed 
by those who should have known better what a 
journal like the ‘* Edinburgh Review ’’ owes 
to science and the world.’ ’? (Pp. 146, 147.) 


Victor Cousin himself conceived an en- 
thusiastic admiration for his critic, and in 
some sense his antagonist, which he never 
failed to express with his wonted eloquence, 
and a literary friendship sprung up between 
them (though we think they never met) of 
which proots are to be found in the highly 
interesting letters of Cousin, contained in 
this volume. It was by Cousin’s influence 
that Hamilton was elected a Corresponding 
Member of the French Institute. 

With larger efforts, the process of ex- 
traction was of course more difficult. He 
began his edition,of Reid in 1837. It was to 
be the simplest affair in the world ; the origi- 
nal text to be accompanied with a few explan- 
atory notes as it passed through the press. 
But the explanatory notes enlarged into trea- 
tises. The publisher and his personal friends 
urged him towards completion. They were 
successful in making him rapidly accumu- 
late his pile of manuscript; but with every 
quire of paper he seemed to be getting far- 
ther from the end instead of approaching 
it. To give an appearance of something 
being done, the text was printed with the 
shorter notes, the longer being reserved as 
an appendix. But when year after year 
passed without the appendix appearing, the 

ublisher abandoned his part of the project. 
Ihe matter printed had to be removed from 
his premises, and there was no ciher place 
where it could conveniently bc stowed 
away save the drawing-room in Great King 
Street. It isa kind of trial which few of 
the ladies who have attained a high charac- 
ter for gentleness and patience have ever 
endured, to have the loose sheets of some 
ten or twelve hundred copies of a large 
book piled in the drawing-room. The de- 
posit was only to be temporary, of course ; 
but it lasted for years. In 1846 the work 
was, through some especial stimulant or 
other, brought into the light of day; but it 
was imperfect, stopping in the middle of a 
sentence. 

Before the Church of Scotland broke up 
by the formation of the Free Church in 
1843, he had seen that there were errors in 
the historical facts on which the party who 
were threatening to secede founded their 
views. It was his intention to state these 
ina pamphlet, proving to them that they 
were about to commit martyrdom in pure 
mistake. There was a curious simplicity in 
the idea that clergymen who had resolved 
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to act under existing ecclesiastical impulses, 
would be convinced by any amount of evi- 
dence that they bad mistaken the founda- 
tion of the opinions held by them. The ex- 
hortation, however, did not appear until 
just after what Chalmers called ‘* the dis- 
ruption” had been accomplished. There 
was much jocularity at the time about the 
heavy responsibility of being unpunctual in 
giving a warning that might have saved 
three hundred men from ruin; and it was 
compared to the conduct of the pointsman 
who neglects to hoist the danger signal be- 
fore the coming collision. 

The story of the edition of Reid was re- 
peated in the ‘* Discussions on Philosophy,” 
— the reprinting of his contributions to the 
‘* Edinburgh Review.” The more he did 
the more appeared to be yet to do. Lady 
Hamilton, writing to her son in the sum- 
mer of 1849, says :— 


‘** Your papa still works indefatigably at the 
old subject, but I don’t see much progress made 
towards the completion of the work. If I 
could only see any prospect of his ever finish- 
ing his intended book I would work night and 
day to get it off hands, He says it is to be 
completed this summer; but so long as he has 
the volumes or Luther’s works beside him, he 
will go on translating and adding to his mate- 
rials till he will disgust himself with the whole 
subject, and be distracted with such an over- 
whelming quantity of matter as he will not 
know how to get arranged.”’ (P. 824.) 


This passage brings us to one of the most 
beautiful and interesting points in a noble 
history. It is right that the world should 
know —as those nearer at hand did — how 
much the world owes to Lady Hamilton for 
mege. it in possession of the services of 

er great husband. Instead of being a tale 
too often told, it is a tale too often omitted, 
to let us know what the man of peculiar 
gifts sometimes owes, in rendering them 
available, to the faithful partner of his days 
—to the encouraging, the assisting, and 
the directing wife. The services rendered 
by Lady Hamilton to Ber husband, and con- 
sequently to the world, remind us of those 
rendered under very similar circumstances 
by the late Mrs. Austin to John Austin, the 
great jurist. It was by her care that the 
fragmentary and incomplete writings of her 
husband on jurisprudence became accessible 
and intelligible to the public; and we are 
in'truth indebted to these two ladies for the 
preservation of the most profound and ab- 
struse discussions of law and metaphysics 
which have appeared in Britain in our time. 
Perhaps there never was a better picture 
than the following of such an one who, in 
the language of Scripture, was ‘‘ a crown 
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unto her husband;” there certainly never 
was a truer portrait :— 


**From the first, Lady Hamilton’s devotion 
to her husband’s interests was untiring, and 
her identification with his work complete. Her 
rare practical ability was her husband’s never- 
failing ally. This was shown in a power of 
guidance and counsel, in the womanly tact 
which can thread its way through difficulties 
where mere intelligence is baffled, and in the 
extent to which she relieved her husband of the 
practical concerns that would, as a matter of 
course, have fallen to him, but for the details 
of which he lacked patience and capacity. To 
the labour involved in this and in the ordinary 
duties of her position, which she admirably ful- 
filled, was added the nearly constant work of 
amanuensis to her husband; for there was 
hardly, even from the first, anything of im- 
portance that Sir William wrote that had not 
also to be copied by Lady Hamilton; The 
number of pages in her handwriting — filled 
with abstruse metaphysical matter, original 
and quoted, and bristling with propositional 
and syllogistic formule —that are still pre- 
served, is perfectly marvellous. Everything 
that was sent to the press, and all the courses 
of lectures, were written by her either to dic- 
tation or from a copy. This work she did 
in the truest spirit of love and devotion. She 
contended wisely against a sort of energetic indo- 
lence which characterized him, and which, 
while he was always labouring, made him apt 
to put aside the task actually before him, 
sometimes diverted by subjects of inquiry sug- 

ted in the course of study on the matter 
in hand, sometimes discouraged by the diffi- 
culty of reducing to order the immense mass of 
materials which he had accumulated in connexion 
with it. Then her resolute and cheerful dispo- 
sition sustained and refreshed him, and never 
more so than when, during the last twelve 
years of his life, his bodily strength was broken, 
and his spirit, though languid, yet ceased not 
from mental toil.”’ (P. 186.) 


We find how heroically the lady drew upon 
these qualities at a period when it was a 
matter of critical mement that her husband 
should get the work. before him completed. 
When Sir William was appointed in 1836 to 
the Chair of Logic and Sctopteaies in the 
University of Edinburgh, the appointment 
to that, as to other chairs, was in the hands 
of the Municipal Corporation of Edinburgh. 
Whatever peculiar capacities for the selec- 
tion might be possessed 7 this body, they 
were not connected with a knowledge of the 
literature of logic and metaphysics. There 
is a story about the celebrated mathemati- 
cian known as Sir James Ivory, that, when 
he was in his obscure early days a teacher 
in the burgh school of Dundee, one of the 
baillies of that town having paid a visit of 
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inspection to his class-room when Ivory was 
teaching the elements of geometry out of 
the first book of Euclid, reported that he 
‘*had thought Jamie Ivory had been ap- 
pointed to teach mathematics, and he was 
just no farther on than the ABC.” The 
notions of Edinburgh town councillors on 
logic and metaphysics were on a parallel 
scale. In one of their reports on the duties 
of the chair cited by Mr. Veitch, they re- 
ferred to the higher metaphysics as ‘‘ an 
abstruse subject, not generally considered 
as of any great or paramount utility” 
(p. 245). Yet the men were generally hon- 
est and earnest, and they made many excel- 
lent selections —this among the number. 
It seemed to be that their utter ignorance 
of the proper qualifications made them 
abandon the attempt to work out a conclu- 
sion for themselves, and that their natural 
sagacity as tradesmen enabled them to see 
who stood highest in the opinion of the most 
eminent men of the day — just as the same 
sagacity enabled them to decide whether 
some new and unknown correspondent offer- 
ing to deal was a good man on Change. 
heir selection was the more creditable 
that Hamilton had in some measure ruffled 
their civic dignity. It is often a rule with 
those having the patronage of any part of 
the public service that they must see a can- 
didate before they appoint him. For po- 
licemen, messengers, domestics, and such 
ersons, it is no doubt a proper regulation. 
erhaps it may go as far into the intellectual 
field as the selection of parish schoolmasters. 
But that it should apply to men renowned 
enough to be appointed the teachers in a 
seat of learning Throws all over the civilized 
world, was at least indecorous. Sir William 
resolutely refused to submit to this ordeal, 
and so not only vindicated his own dignity, 
but set a good precedent. That, after all 
this, he was elected, was creditable to the 
town council of the time — his great name 
carried all before it. 

At home, however, and to the circle close 
round him, there was a lion in the path. 
His lectures might be like his books —a 
ceaseless piling up of materials never to 
show a tendency towards completeness. 
On the other hand, people whispered that 
he was an impracticable visionary who never 
could teach a class. All this was rendered 
the more alarming when he suggested that 
it might be as well to pass over a session 
that he might mature his lectures. It was 
seen by all his friends that this must not be. 
But the person who settled that it should 
not be was the laborious and devoted wife ; 
and here is the picture of how she tri- 
umphed 


° am 
. 
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** This first course of lectures was composed 
during the currency of the session of five 
months. He gave three lectures a-week, and 
each lecture was, as a rule, written on the night 
preceding its delivery. The lecture-hour was 
one o’clock in the afternoon, and the lecturer 
seldom went to bed before five or six in the 
morning. He was generally roused about ten 
or eleven and then hurried off to the College, 
portfolio under arm, at a swinging pace. Fre- 
quently, notwithstanding the late hour of going 
to bed, he had to be up before nine o’clock, 
in time to attend the Teind Court. All through 
the session Lady Hamilton sat up with“ her 
husband each night until near the grey dawn 
of the winter morning. Sir William wrote the 
pages of the lecture on rough sheets, and his 
wite, sitting in an adjoining room, copied them 
as he got them ready. On some occasions the 
subject of the lecture would prove less easily 
managed than on others, and then Sir William 
would be found writing as late as nine o’clock 
of a morning, while his faithful but wearied 
amanuensis had fallen asleep on a sofa. Some- 
times the finishing touch to the lecture was left 
to be given just before the class-hour.’’ (Pp. 
206, 207.) 


Before parting company with this book, it 
is due both to the author and the public to 
say that it is full of matter to be read with 
interest and profit. It is rare indeed that 
the life of a man whose path through study 
and philosophy has not been disturbed by 
moral convulsions — who has committed no 
murder or forgery, and has fallen into no 
picturesque difficulties — can yet be made 
so full of life and motion. This is from the 
continued close attention to the man’s rest- 
less and energetic intellectual life. There 

enerally remain but a few dreary conclud- 
ing pages when the biographer brings his 
hero to a paralytic stroke. But here the 
interest becomes heightened in the battle 
given by the strong intellect to the destroy- 
ing physical agency. In the infinitely curi- 
ous account of the case by Dr. Douglas 
Maclogan, we find the patient recalling his 
old medical knowledge to make clinical 
comments on the diagnosis of his malady : — 


** The difficulty of articulation, of which he 
was painfully conscious, had evidently been 
uppermost in his mind, and upon this subject 
he began to question me, or rather to discourse 
to me on the occasion referred to. He spoke 
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of the views of Sir Charles Bell and other 
modern physiologists, and referred to a paper 
in the transactions of one of the older scientific 
academies — Belgian according to my recollec-. 
tion —in which was enumerated the connexion 
of the ninth pair of nerves with the movements 
of the tongue—a subject on which he had 
himself written.’’ (P. 880.) 


Under conditions apt to prostrate the 
mind as well as the body, and to make even 
strong men lean on ‘others; especially on 
their medical friends, the old spirit breaks 
out against ‘* the medical faculty in general 
as strongly marked by the spirit of caste, 
the majority of adult members being almost 
inaccessible to new ideas.” On a statement 
by the missionary Henry Martin, that medi- 
cine was not practised in Judea in the time 
of Christ, we have the comment : — 


‘¢ This was an incredibly ignorant statement, 
as the Gospel abounds with medicine and phy- 
sicians, The woman with the issue of blood, 
for example, wio had spent her substance on 
the doctors without any good result, ‘had 
suffered many things of many physicians, and 
was nothing bettered but rather grew worse; ’ 
a satire on the faculty of medicine as true now 
as it was then.’’ (Pp. 316, 821.) 


All this matter is very skilfully and suc- 
cessfully managed by Professor Veitch. 
He does not obtrude himself either in 
egotism or moralizing; and he says just 
enough about others to give grouping and 
background to his picture, and bring out 
his hero as the prevailing figure. For our 
own part, it will be seen that we have made 
no attempt here to convey a notion of what’ 
Hamilton has done for psychological philoso- 
phy. A paper larger than the present would 

e necessary even as a mere introduction to 
his system. The man himself, and his place 
among other men, have been the sole ob- 
jects of the present notice. Less is per- 
sonally known of him by the world than of 
any of the great thinkers of this age, for 
though educated at Oxford, his life was 
spent as a recluse in Edinburgh; and we 
have thought it fitting that this journal, 
which had the honour of publishing some of ~ 
the most remarkable productions of his 
genius, should bear this testimony to his 
virtues and to his wisdom. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE room was in its usual partially 
lighted state, with darkness in all the 
corners, half-seen furniture, and ghostly 
pictures on the walls. A minute ago the 
servants had been there in a line kneeling 
at prayers—dim beings, something be- 
tween pictures and ghosts. And now they 
had just stolen out in procession, and Dr. 
Mitford had seated himself at the table for 
the regulation ten minutes whivh he spent 
with his family before retiring for the night. 
Kate had drawn a low chair close to the 
table, and was looking up at him with a 
little quiver of anxiety about her lips and 
eyes. These two—the old man’s venera- 
ble white head throwing reflections from it 
in the soft lamp-light, the young girl all 
radiant with beauty and feeling — were 
the only ones within the circle of light. 
Outside of it stood two darker shadows, 
Jobn and his mother. Mrs. Mitford was 
in a black gown, and the bright tints of her 
pleasant face were neutralized by the fail- 
ure of light. ‘Two in the brightness and 
two in the gloom—a curious symbolical 
arrangement. And behind them all was 
the great open window, full of darkness, 
and the garden with all its unseen sweet- 
ness outside. 

Dr. Mitford was the only unconscious 
member of this curious party. He had no 
suspicion and no alarm. He stretched his 
legs, which were not long, out comfortably 
before him, and leant back composedly, 
now on the elbows, now on the back of his 
chair. 

‘* Well, Miss Kate, and what have you 
been doing with yourself all the evening ?” 
he said, in his blissful ignorance. he 
other three gave a simultaneous gasp. 
What would he think when he heard? 
This thought, however, pressed hardest 
upon one. John’s mind was laden with a 
secret which as yet nobody divined; and 
even Kate was not aware what a struggle 
was going on within him. He was about to 
tear himself from all the superstitions and a 
great many of the affections of his past life. 
The woman for whom he was about to do 
this did not understand it. But he knew 
and realized every point of the struggle he 
had to go through. Speech almost forsook 
him as he stood in that moment of sus- 
— with such a crisis before _ him. 

either Kate nor his mother could see how 
ie he grew, and even if there had been 
ight enough, John was not a handsome 
pink-and-white youth upon whom a sudden 
pallor shows. He might have shirked it 
even now, or left it to his mother, or chosen 
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a more convenient moment. But he was 
uncompromising in his sense of necessities, 
and now was the moment at which it must 
be done. He went round ‘to his father’s 
right hand and stood between him and 
Kate. 

‘¢ Father,” he said, ‘‘I have got some- 
thing to tell you. I have done what per- 
haps was not prudent, but I trust you will 
not think it was not honourable. I have 
fallen in love with Kate.” 

‘** God bless my soul!” said Dr. Mitford, 
instantly abandoning his comfortable atti- 
tude, and sitting straight up in his bewil- 
derment. He was so startled that he 
looked from one to another, and finally 
turned to bis wife, as a man does who has 
referred every blunder and surprise of a 
lifetime to her for explanation. It was an 
appealing half-reproachful glance. Here 
was something which no doubt she could 
have prevented or staved off from him. 
‘* My dear, what is the meaning of this?” 
he said. 

‘*Tt is I who must tell you that,” said 
John, firmly. ‘‘I have a great deal to tell 
you — a great deal to explain to my mother 
as well as you. But this comes first of all 
—I love Kate. I saved her, you know; 
and then it seemed so natural that she 
should be mine. How could she have 
taken any one else than me who would have 
died for her? And see, father, she has 
consented,” said the poor fellow, taking 
Kate’s hand, and holding it in both his. 
His eyes were full of tears, and there was 
a smile on his face. It was that mingling 
of pathos and of triumph which marks pas- 
sion at the highest strain. 

** God bless my soul! ” said Dr. Mitford 
again, and this time he rose to his feet in 
his amazement. ‘‘ My dear, if you heard 
this was going on, why did not you tell 
me? Consented! why, she is a mere child, 
and her father trusted her to us. Miss 
Kate, you must perceive he is talking non- 
sense — you must have turned his head. 
This can’t go any further. The boy must 
be mad to think of such a thing.” 

** Then I am mad too,” said Kate, softly. 
‘**Oh, please, do not be angry with us — 
we could not help it. Oh, Mrs. Mitford, 
say a word for John!” 

And then there came a strange pause. 
The mother said nothing. She stood in 
the shade holding back, insensible, as it 
seemed, to this appeal; and on the other 
side of the table were the young pair, hold- 
ing each other fast. Kate had added her 
other hand to the one John had taken, and 
their fingers intertwined and clasped each 
other with an eloquence which was beyond 
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words. As for Dr. Mitford, he came to 
himself slowly while this scene passed be- 
fore him. A ray of intelligence passed 
over his face. He was a sensible man, and 
not one to throw away the good the gods 
provided. Gradually it became apparent 
to him that there are times when youthful 
folly brings about results such as mature 
wisdom could scarcely have conceived pos- 
sible. From the first stupefaction his look 
brightened into surprise, then into interest 
and half-disguised approval. The light of 
the lamp fell full upon Kate’s upturned 
face, which was pleading, yet not over-anx- 
ious, and upon the clasped hands, and the 
tall shadow which bent over her. Dr. Mit- 
ford drew a long breath, and when he 
spoke again his voice was wonderfully 
changed. 

‘** Then you must be more to blame than 
he is, my dear young lady, for you have 
not the same temptation,” he said, with a 
little flurry and excitement, but not much 
apparent displeasure. And then he made 
a pause, and looked at them with his brow 
contracted as if they were a book. “I 
don’t understand all this. Do you mean to 
tell me you are engaged, and it is not three 
weeks yet ’ 

‘*It did not want three weeks,” said 
John, ‘‘nor three days. Father, you see 
it is done now; she has consented, and she 
ought to know best.” 

‘*T am utterly bewildered,” said Dr. 
Mitford, but his tone softened more and 
more. ‘* My dear, have you nothing to 
say to this? is it as unexpected to you as it 
is tome? Miss Kate, you understand it is 
no reluctance to receive you that over- 
whelms me, but the surprise —and 
My dear, is it possible you have nothing to 
say?” 

“It is her father I am thinking of,” said 
Mrs. Mitford, suddenly, with a sharp jar- 
ring sound of emotion in her voice. And 
so it was; but not entirely that. She 
seized upon the only feasible objection that 
occurred to her to cover her general con- 
sternation and sense of. dismay. 

‘© Yes, to be sure,” said Dr. Mitford. 
‘** John, I wish you had spoken to Mr. 
Crediton first. I shall explain to him that 
I knew nothing about it—nothing at all 
till the last moment. I fear you have 
taken away from me even the power of 
need your cause; though, Miss Kate,” 

e said, rising and going up to her with the 
urbanity which was so becoming to him, 
‘‘if you had no fortune, I should take the 
liberty to kiss you, and tell you my son had 
made a charming choice.” 

‘‘Then kiss me now,” said Kate, sud- 
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denly detaching herself from John, and 
holding out her hands to his father. Dr. 
Mitford gave a little irresolute glance be- 
hind him to see what his wife was thinking ; 
and then after a moment’s hesitation, melted 
by the ney! face lifted to him, by the for- 
tune which he had thus set forward as a 
drawback to her, and by the mingled sen- 
timent, false and true, of the occasion, 
took the pretty hands and bent over her 
and kissed her forehead. 

** My dear,” he said, with effusion, ‘‘I 
could not have hoped for so sweet a daugh- 
ter-in-law. You would be as welcome to 
me as the flowers in May.” And then Dr. 
Mitford paused, and the puckers came 
back to Ris forehead, and he turned round 
on his heel as on a pivot, and faced his son. 
**But don’t fora moment suppose, John, 
that I can approve of you. I will not 
adopt your cause with Mr. Crediton. Good 
heavens! he might think it was a scheme. 
He might think we 

** That he could never think,” said Mrs. 
Mitford, not able to restrain her impa- 
tience. ‘*He may be angry, and blame 
everybody, and do away with it — but he 
could not think that.” 

‘* If I have done wrong, let it come upon 
me,” said John, hoarsely. ‘‘ But, Kate, 
come! you have had enough to bear.” He 
was thinking of her only, not of what any 
one else had to bear; and it was hard upon 
Mrs. Mitford. And it was hard upon her, . 
very hard, to take the interloper into her 
arms again, and falter forth a blessing on 
her. ‘‘He is everything in the world to 
me,” she whispered, with her lips on Kate’s 
cheek. ‘And what should his wife be? 
But my heart seems dead to-night.” ‘* Dear 
mamma, don’t hate me. I will not take 
him away from you; and I have no moth- 
er,” Kate whispered, back. And Mrs. Mit- 
ford held her close for a moment, and 
cried, ani was lightened at her heart. But 
this little interlude was unknown to the two 
men who stood looking on. John led his 
betrothed away into the hall, where he lin- 
gered one moment before he said good- 
night. What he said to her, or she to him, 
is not much to our present ye om The 
lingered and whispered, and clung to wa 
other as most of us have done once in our 
lives — and could not make up their minds 
to separate. While this went on, Dr. Mit- 
ford made a little turn about the table in 
his excitement, and thrust up the shade 
from the lamp, as if to throw more light 
upon the matter. He was in a fidget, and 
a little alarmed by what his son had done, 

et prepared to feel that all was for the 
est. 
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‘*My dear, is it possible you knew of 
this ?” he/said, rubbing his hands. ‘* What 
a very odd thing that it should have hap- 

ened so! Bless my soul! she is a great 
eiress. Why, Mary,” giving a glance 
round him, and lowering his voice a little, 
‘*who could have thought that lump of a 
boy would have had the sense to do so well 
for himself? ” 

**Oh, Dr. Mitford, for heaven’s sake 
don’t speak so! Whatever he intends, my 
boy never thought of that.” 

**T don’t suppose he did,” said the 
father, still softly rubbing his hands; ‘‘ I 
don’t suppose he did—but still, all the 
same. Why, bless my soul! Mary 
To be sure it may be unpleasant with Mr. 
Crediton. If he could think for one 
moment that we had any hand in it es 

**He cannot think that,” said Mrs. Mit- 
ford. A sense that there was something 
more to be told kept her breathless and 
incapable of speech. But it gave her a 
little consolation to be able to defy Mr. 
Crediton’s suspicions. It was a safely- 
valve, so far as it went. 

**I hope not —I sincerely hope not. I 
should tell him at once that it is — well — 
yes — contrary to my wishes. Of course it 
would be a great thing for John. He is not 
the sort of boy to make his way in the 
world, and this would give him sucha start. 
Unless her father is very adverse, Mary, I 
should be inclined to think that everything 
is for the best.” 

‘*You are so ready to think that, Dr. 
Mitford,” said his wife, sitting down sud- 
denly in her excitement, feeling that her 
limbs could no longer support her. ‘* But 
IT am afraid I am not so submissive,” she 
added, with a little burst of feeling, put- 
ting up her hand to her eyes. 

**You don’t mean to say you don’t see 
the advantage of it?” said her husband; 
‘* or is it the girl you object to? She seems 
to me to be a very nice girl.” 

*“*Oh, hush!” said Mrs. -Mitford; ‘‘ do 
not let him hear you. Ohmy boy! my 
boy!” 

John came in with his face just settling 
out of the melting tenderness of his good- 
night into the resolution which was neces- 
sary for what was now before him. He 
saw that his mother, half hidden in her 
chair, had covered her eyes with her hand; 
and his father stood by the table, as if he 
had been arguing, or reasoning, or explain- 
ing something. It was not an attitude very 
unusual with Dr. Mitford; but explaining 
things to his wife, notwithstanding her re- 
spect for him, was not an effort generally 
attended with much success. ‘Perhaps, 
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however, the subjects he selected were not 
within her range. 

**T tell you, mv dear,” he said,.as Jobn 
approached, witl the air of concluding an 
argument, ‘‘ that if Mr. Crediton does not 
object, I shall think John has made an ex- 
cellent choice.” 

**Thank you, father,” John said, and 
held out his hand; while the mother, whose 
anxieties on the subject went so much 
deeper, sat still on her chair and covered 
her face, and felt a sharp pang of irritation 
strike through her. She had trained the 
boy to be very respectful, very dutiful, to 
his father; but Dr. Mitford spent much of 
his time in his study, and there could not 
be much sympathy between them; yet the 
two stood clasping hands while she was left 
out. It was the strangest transposition of 

arts. She could not understand it, and 
it jarred through her with sudden pain. 
Nor did John seek her after that, as surely, 
she thought, he must do. He stood be- 
tween them in front of the table, and kept 
looking straight, not at either of them, but 
at the light. 

‘*T have had something else on my mind 
for a long time,” he said, and his lips were 
parched with excitement. ‘‘ Father, it is a 
long affair: will you sit down again and 
listen to what I have got to say ?” 

‘If itis about this business,” said his 
father, ‘*I have told you already, John, 
that nothing can be done without her 
father’s consent; and I have not time, you 
know, to waste in talk. Tell your mother 
what it is; I shall have it all from her. I 
have given you my consent and approba- 
tion conditionally. Your mother, surely, 
can do all the rest.” 

** Wait,” said John; “ pray, wait a little. 
It is not about this. I want to tell you and 
my mother both together. I should not 
have the courage,” he added, with the ex- 
citement of self-defence, ** to speak to you 
separately. It has nothing to do with this. 
It was a burden upon my mind before I 
ever saw Kate. And now that everything 


has come to a crisis, [ must speak. It can- 
not be delayed any longer. Hear me for 


this once.” 

Mrs. Mitford gave a stifled groan, It 
was very low, but the room was very silent, 
and the sound startled all of them—even 
herself. It sounded somehow as if it had 
come in through the window out of the 
dark. She raised herself up suddenly and 
opened her eyes, and uncovered her face, 
and looked at them both, lest any one 
should say it was she. Yes, she had fore- 
seen it all the time; she had felt it, since 
ever that girl came to the house — which 
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was not, it must be admitted, entirely 
just. 

ar You have brought me up to bea clergy- 
man,” said John, still more and more hur- 
ried, ‘‘and there was a time when I ac- 
cepted the idea as a matter of course; but 
since I have grown older, things are differ- 
ent. I cannot bear to disappoint you, and 
‘overturn all your plans; but, father, think ! 
Can I undertake to say from the altar things 
I cannot believe? Ought Ito do that? If 
I were a boy, it might be different, and I 
might learn better; but at my age _ 

** Age,” said the Doctor, impatiently, 
**what is all this about? Age; of course 
you are a boy, and nothing else. And why 
shouldn’t you believe? Better men than 
you have gone over all that ground, and set- 
tled it again and again.” 

‘* But, father, I cannot be guided by what 
other people think. I must judge for my- 
self. Icannot doit! I have tried to car- 
ry out your expectations until the struggle 
has been almost more than I could bear, 
and I cannot do it. Forgive me: it has 
come to be a question of possibility " 

‘*A question of fiddlestick!” cried the 
Doctor, angrily, walking about the room. 
**T tell you, better men than you have set- 
tled all that. Of course you think your 
doubts are quite original, and never were 
heard of before. Nonsense! I have not 
the slightest doubt they have been refuted 
a hundred times over. Stuff! Mary, is it 
to be expected I should give in to him? — 
just when it was a comfort to think he was 
provided for, and all that. Are you sucha 
fool as to think you can meet Mr. Crediton 
with this story? Is he to understand at 
once that you mean to live on your wife ?” 

‘*T will never live on my wife,” said John, 
stung in the tenderest point. 

**Oh, Dr. Mitford, don’t speak to him 
so,” said his mother, rising up and throw- 
ing herself metaphorically between the com- 
batants. ‘‘ Do you think if he had not 
had a very strong reason he would have 
said this to us, knowing how it would grieve 
us? Qh, let him tell us what he means!” 

** 1 know what he means,” said Dr. Mit- 
ford, ‘‘ better than he does himself. He 
thinks it is a fine thing to be asceptic. His 
father velieves what he can’t believe, and 
that makes him out superior to his father. 
And then here is Kate Crediton with all her 
money. n 

‘“* Father! ” cried John, pale with rage. 

**Qh, hush, hush!” said Mrs. Mitford ; 
‘*that has nothing to do with it. Oh, don’t 
let us bring her name in to make bitterness. 
John, John, do not say anything hasty ! 
We had so set our hearts uponit. And, 
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dear, your papa might explain things to 
you if you would but have patience. He 
never knew you had any doubts before.” 

** Mother,” said John, with tears in his 
eyes, turning to her, ‘“ it is like you to take 
my part.” 

‘*But he must have a very strong rea- 
son,” she went on, without heeding him, 
addressing her husband, ‘‘to be able to 
make up his mind to disappoint us so. 
Don’t be hard upon our poor boy. If you 
were to argue with him, and explain things 
—I am sure my John did not mean any 
harm. Oh, consider, John! — Fanshawe, 
that you were born in—how could you 
bear to see it go to others? And the poor 
people that know you so well Dr. Mit- 
ford, when all this is over, and — strangers 
gone, and we are quiet again, you will take 
the boy with you, and go over everything 
and explain —— ” 

‘* The fact is,” said the Doctor, suddenly 
going to the side table and selecting his 
candle, ‘‘ that I have no time to waste on 
such nonsense. You can have what books 
you want out of my library, and I hope 
your own sense and reflection will carry 
the day. Notaword more. You are ex- 
cited, I hope, and that is the cause of this 
exhibition. No; of course I don’t accept 
what you have said. Speak to your mother 
—that is the best thing you can do. I 
have got my paper to finish, so good-night.” 

John stood aghast, and watched his 
father go out at the door, impatient and 
contemptuous of the explanation it had cost 
him so much tomake. And when he turned 
to his mother, expecting her sympathy, she 
was standing by him transformed, with a 
gleam of fire in her eyes such as he had 
never seen there; a flush on her face, and 
her hand held up with indignant, almost 
threatening, vehemence. 

‘*How could you do it?” she cried — 
‘* how could you have the heart to do it? 
To us that haye had no thought but for 
you! Look what sacrifices we have made 
all your life that you should have every- 
thing. Look how your father has worked 
at his papers — and all that we have done to 
secure your prosperity. And for the sake of 
a silly girl you had never seen a monthago! 
Oh, God forgive me! what shall I do?” 

And she sank down on her chair and cov- 
ered her face, and burst into angry weep- 
ing. It was not simple sorrow, but morti- 
fication, rage, disappointment —a combi- 
nation of feelings which it was impossible 
for John to identify with his mother. She 
had been defending him but a moment be- 
fore. It had given him a sense of the most 
exquisite relief to find her on his side. He 
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had turned to her without doubt or fear, ex- 
ecting that she would cry a little, re - 
fon and lament over him, and be wist ully 
respectful of his doubts, and tender of his 
sufferings. And to see her confronting 
him, flushed, indignant, almost menacing! 
His consternation was too great for words. 
‘¢Mother,” he said, faltering, ‘‘you are 
mistaken — indeed you are mistaken!” and 
stopped short, with mingled resentment and 
humiliation. Why should Kate be supposed 
to have anything to do with it? And yet 
inhis heart he knew that she had a great 
deal to do with it. Her— but not her for- 
tune, as his father thought. Curse her for- 
tune! John, who had always been so gen- 
tle, walked up and down the room like a 
caged lion, with a hundred passions in his 
heart. He was wild with mortification, and 
with that sense of the intolerable which ac- 
companies the first great contrariety of a 
life. Nothing (to speak of) had ever gone 
cross with him before. But now his mother 
herself had turned against him — could such 
a thing be possible ?— and the solid earth 
had been rent away from under his feet. 

Neither of them knew how long it was 
before anything was said. Mrs. Mitford 
sobbed out her passion, and Gried her 
tears, and remained silent ; and so did John, 
till the air seemed to stir round him with 
wings and rustlings as of unseen spectators. 
It was only when it had become unbearable 
that he broke the silence. ‘* Mother,” he 
said, with a voice which even to his own 
ears sounded harsh and strange, ‘‘ you have 
always believed me till now. When I tell 
you that this has been in my heart ever 
since I left Oxford —and while I was at 
Oxford — and that I have always refrained 
from telling you, hoping that when the time 
of decision came I might feel differently — 
will you refuse to believe me now?” 

Mrs. Mitford was incapable of making 
any reply. ‘* Oh, John,” she said —‘‘ oh, 
my boy!” shaking her head mournfully, 
while the tears dropped from her eyes. She 
did not mean to imply that she would not 
believe him. Poor soul! she did not very 
well know what she meant, except utter 
confusion and misery; but that was the 
meaning which her gesture bore to him. 

‘*T have done nothing to deserve this,” 
he said, with indignation. ‘*‘ You have a 
right to be as severe upon me as you like for 
disobeying your wishes, but you have no 
right to disbelieve your son.” 

‘* Oh, John, what is the use of speaking ?” 
said Mrs. Mitford. ‘* Disbelieve you! wh 
should I disbelieve you? The best thing is 
just to say nothing more about it, but let 
me break my heart and take no notice. 
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What am I that I should stand in your way? 
Your father will get the better of, it, for he 
has so many things to occupy him; but I 
will never get the better of it. Don’t take 
any notice of me; the old must give up, 
whatever happens —I know that — and the 
young must have their day.” 

**Yes; the young must have their day,” 
said John, severely; and then his heart 
smote him, and he came and knelt down by 
his mother’s side. ‘* But why should you 
be in such despair?” he said. ‘ Mother, 
I am not going away from you. Though I 
should not be curate of Fanshawe Regis, 
may not we all be very happy together ? — 
as happy in a different way? Mother, 
dear, I thought you were the one to stand 
by me, whoever should be against me.” 

** And so I will stand by you,” she sobbed, 
permitting him to take her hand and caress 
it. ** Nobody shall say I do not stand up 
for my own boy. You shall have your 
mother for your defender, John, if it should 
kill me. But oh, my heart is broke!” she 
cried, leaning her head against his shoulder. 
** Now and then even a boy’s mother must 
think of herself. All my dreams were about 
you, John. I have not been so happy, not 
so very happy, in my life. Other women 
have been happier than me, and more 
thought of, that perhaps have done no more 
than I have. But I have always said to 
mysslf, I have my John. I thought you 
would make it up to me; I thought my hap- 
piness had all been saving up— all waiting 
till I was growing old, and needed it most. 
Don’t cry, my dear. I would not have you 
cry, you that are a man, as if you were a 
girl. Oh, if I had had a girl of my own, I 
think I could have borne it better. But she 
would have gone off and married too. 
There, there! I am very selfish speaking 
about my feelings. I will never do it 
again. What does anything matter to me 
if you are happy? My dear, go to bed 
now, and don’t take any more notice. It 
was the shock, you know. In the morning 
you will see I shall have come to myself.” 

‘* But, mother, it matters most to me that 
you should understand me,” cried John — 
**you who have been everything to me. 
Do you think I am going to forget who has 
trained me, and taught me, and guided me 
since ever I remember? What difference 
will this make between you and me? Does 
giving up the Church mean giving up my 
mother? Never, never! I should give up 
even my own conscience, whatever it cost 
me, could I think that.” 

‘*Oh, John, my dear, perhaps if thin 
were rightly explained —— ?” the faltered, 
raising her voice with a little spring of hope, 
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and looking anxiously in his face. But she 
saw no hope there, and then her voice grew 
tremulous and solemn. ‘‘ John, do you 
think it will bring a blessing on you to turn 
back after you have put your hand to the 
plough, and forsake God for the world? Is 
that the way to get His grace?” 

‘* Will God be better pleased with me if 
I stand up at the altar before Him and say 
a lie?” said John. ‘* Mother, you who 
are so true and just, you cannot think what 
you say.” 

‘* But it is truth you have to speak, and 
not lies,” said the unused controversialist, 
with a thousand wistful pleas, which were 
not arguments, in her eyes; and then she 
threw her tender arms round her son, and 
clasped him to her. ‘*Oh, my boy, what 
can I say? It is because of the shock and 
my not expecting it. I think my heart is 
broken. But go to bed, my dear, and 
think no more of me for to-night.” 

‘* T cannot bear you saying your heart is 
broken,” cried John. ‘* Mother, don’t be 
so hard upon me. I must act according to 
my conscience, whatever I may have to 
bear.” 

‘*Oh, John! God knows I don’t mean 
to be hard upon you!” cried Mrs. Mitford, 
stung with the reproach. And then she 
rose up trembling, her pretty grey hair 
ruffled about her forehead, her eyes wet 
and shining with so great a strain of emo- 
tion. Thus she stood for a moment, look- 
ing at him with such a faint effort at a smile 
as she could accomplish. ‘* Perhaps things 
will look different in the morning,” she said, 
softly, ‘‘ if we say our prayers with all our 
hearts before we go to bed.” 

And with that she drew her son to her, 
and gave him his good-night kiss, and went 
away quickly without turning round again. 
John was left master of the field. Neither 
father nor mother had any effectual forces 
to bring against him —they had both re- 
tired with a postponement of the question, 
which weakened their power and strength- 
ened his. And he had attained what seemed 
to him the greatest happiness in life — the 
love of the girl whom he loved. And yet 
he was not happy. He walked slowly up 
and down the deserted room, and stood at 
the open window, and breathed in the 
breath of the lilies and the dew, and re- 
membered that Kate was his, and yet was 
not happy. How incredible that was, and 
yet true! When he left the room he 
caught himself moving with stealthy foot- 
steps, as if something lay dead in the house. 
And something did lie dead. The hopes 
that had centred in him had got their death- 
blow. The house had lost what had been 
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itsheart and strength. He became vaguely, 
sadly conscious of this, as he stole away in 
the silence to his own room, and shut him- 
self up there, though it was still so early, 
with his heart as heavy as lead within his 
breast. 


CHAPTER XII. 


NExT morning the household met at break- 
fast with that strange determination to look 
just as usual, and ignore all that had hap- 
pened, which is so common in life. Kate, 
to be sure, did not know what had hap- 
pened. She was aware of nothing but her 
own engagement which could have disturbed 
the family calm; and it filled her with won- 
der, and even irritation, to see how pale 
John looked, who ought to have been at 
the height of happiness, and how little 
exultation was in his voice. ‘* He is think- 
ing of what he is to say to papa,” was the 
thought that passed through her mind; and 
this thought fortunately checked her mo- 
mentary displeasure. Mrs. Mitford was 
paler still, and her eyes looked red, as if 
she had been crying; but instead of being 
subdued or cross, she was in unusually gay 
spirits, it seemed to Kate — talking a great 
deal more than usual, even laughing, and 
attempting little jokes which sat very 
strangely upon her. The only conclusion 
Kate could draw from the general aspect of 
affairs was, that they were all extremely 
nervous about the meeting with Mr. Credi- 
ton. And, on the whole, she was not very 
much surprised at this. She herself was 
nervous enough. His only child, for whom 
he might have hoped the most splendid of 
marriages — who was so much admired, and 
had so little excuse for throwing herself 
away — that she should engage herself thus, 
like any school-girl, to a clergyman’s son, 
with no prospects, nor money, nor position, 
nor anything! Kate looked at John across 
the table, and saw that he was very far from 
handsome, and owned to herself that it was 
next to incredible. Why had she done it? 
Looking at him critically, he was not even 
the least good-looking, nor distinguished, 
nor remarkable in any way. One might 
say he had a good expression, but that was 
all that could be said for him. And Kate 
felt that it would be incredible to her father. 
Dr. Mitford was the only one of the party 
who was like himself; but then he was an 
old man, and cold-blooded. Kate recovered 
her complacency by this strain of reasoning. 
And but for this she might have been a little 
annoyed by their looks, which were not 
looks of triumph. 

‘*T want you to let me drive the phaeton 
over to the station to meet papa,” she said. 
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** Please do, Dr. Mitford. Oh, I am not in 
the least afraid of the pony. I have been 
making friends with him, and giving him 
lumps of sugar, and I do want to be the 
first to see papa.” 

** My dear Miss Kate, I am so sorry the 

haeton has only room for two,” said the 
sey ‘© If you were to go there would 
be no seat for your excellent father; but it 
is only half an hour’s drive — cannot you 
wait till he reaches here?” 

** But, dear Dr. Mitford, I always drive 
him from the station at home,” cried Kate. 

‘*You are not at home now, my dear 
young lady,” said the Doctor, shaking his 
head. ‘*We must give you back safe and 
sound into his hands. The groom will go. 
No, Miss Kate, no—we must not frighten 
your worthy father. You must consider 
what had so nearly happened a month ago. 
No, no; it requires a man’s hand —” 

‘*But the pony is so gentle,” pleaded 
Kate. 

‘*T know the pony better than you do,” 
Dr. Mitford said, shaking his head, ‘‘ and 
he wants a man’s hand. My dear, you 
must be content to wait your good father 
here.” 

The Doctor was the only one who ap- 
peared unmoved. He had put on all his 
usual decorous solemnity along with his 
fresh stiff white tie, and highly-polished 
creaking boots. But even he made no allu- 
sion to the changed state of affairs. He 
did not kiss her as he had done on the 
previous night, nor treat her otherwise than 
with his usual old-fashioned ceremonious 
politeness. John’s voice once or twice in 
the course of the meal calling her Kate, 
John’s eyes now and then brightening up 
upon her out of the haze of anxiety that 
over-clouded them, were the only indica- 
tions that anything out of the ordinary had 
happened. Kate said to herself, with a 
sort of whimsical disappointment, that this 
was a very strange way of being engaged. 
That era in her life had appeared to her 
before it came as if it must change every- 
thing. And it seemed to have changed 
nothing, not even among the people it most 
concerned. Sometimes she felt as if she 
must laugh, sometimes as if she must cry, 
sometimes disposed to be angry, sometimes 
wounded. She was glad to escape from 
the table to the garden, where John found 
her— glad, poor fellow, to escape too. 
And then, as they wandered among the 
rose-bushes arm-in-arm, she found out how 
it was. 

‘*But they have no right to be so hard 
on you,” cried Kate, impetuously. ‘* Sup- 
pose you had never seen me or thought of 
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me — would it be right to be a clergyman, 
just like a trade, when you felt you could 
not in your heart - 

‘*My Kate!—you understand me at 
least ;*that is what I said.” 

** And when you can do so much better 
for yourself,” said Kate, with emphasis. 
‘*Mrs. Mitford and the Doctor should 
think of that. One way you never could 
have been anything but aclergyman; while 
the other way —why, you may be anything, 
John.” 

He shook his head over her, half sadly, 
half pleased. He knew his capacities were 
far from being beyond limit, but still that 
she should think so was pleasant. And 
then there was the sense, which was sweet, 
that he and she, spending the summer 
morning among the flowers, were a little 
faction in arms against the world, witha 
mutual grievance, mutual difficulties, a 
cause to maintain againsteverybody. Soli- 
tude & deux is sweet, and selfishness & deux 
has a way of looking half sublime. It was 
the first time either of them had experienced 
this infinitely seductive sentiment. They 
talked over the hardness of the father and 
mother, with a kind of delight in thus feel- 
ing all the world to be against them. 
‘*They cannot blame me, for you were 
thinking of that before you ever saw me,” 
said Kate. ‘* Blame you! itis one thing 
the more I have to love you for,” said John, 
‘*T should never have been awakened to 
free myself but for you, my darling. I 
should have gone stupidly on under the 
sway of custom.” And for the moment he 
believed what he said. Ob, what a differ- 
ence it made! the wide world before him 
where to choose, and this creature, whom 
he loved more than all the world, leaning 
on him, putting her fate in his hands; in- 
stead of the dull routine of parish duties, 
and the dull home life, and the stagnation 
around, and all his uneasy restless thoughts. 

It was about twelve o'clock when Kate 
went up-stairs to get her hat, with the in- 
tention of setting out on foot to waylay her 
father. It was absolutely indispensable, 
she felt, that she should be the first to see 
him ; but up to that time the two lovers had 
wandered about together unmolested, not 
caring who saw them, arm-in-arm. This 
was the first advantage of the engagement. 
Dr. Mitford saw them from his library, and 
Mrs. Mitford looked down upon them with 
a beating heart from her chamber-window, 
but neither interfered. Twenty-four hours 
before Mrs. Mitford would have gone 
out herself to take care of them, or 
would have called Kate to her; but now 
that they were engaged, such precautions 
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were vain. And other people saw them be-| ‘* My darling!” said John. It was so 
sides the father and mother. Fred Hunt-| sweet of her thus to defend his mother. If 
ley, for instance, who reined in his horse, | Mrs. Mitford had heard it, her soft heart 
and peered over the garden-wall as he/ would have been filled full of disgust and 
passed, with a curiosity he found it diffi-| bitterness to think of this stranger taking it 
cult to account for, saw them standing by| upon herself to plead for her, his mother, 
the lilies leaning on each other, and saidj with her own son! But John only thought 
‘*Oh!” to himself, and tuened back and! how sweet it was of his darling to be so 
rode home again, without giving the mes-| anxious for his mother, and felt his heart 
sage he had been charged with. He had| melt over her. What was all his mother 
come to ask the Fanshawe Regis people to} had done for him in comparison with Kate’s 
a garden-party — ‘* But what is the use?”| dominion, which was boundless, and of di- 
Fred had said to himself; and had turned, | vine right? Thus they discussed their po- 
not his own head, but his horse’s, and gone| sition, the very difficulties of which were 
back again. Parsons, too, saw the pair| delicious because they were mutual, and 
from Kate’s window, where she was finish- | felt that the other persons connected with 
ing her packing. ‘* Master will soon put a| them, parents and suchlike, were railed off 
stop to that,” was Parsons’ decision. But/| at an immense distance, and were hencefor- 
everybody perceived at once that a relation-| ward to be struggled against and kept in 
ship had been established between the two, | subjection. It was with this resolution full 
and that everything was changed. in her mind, and thrilling with a new im- 
When Kate ran up-stairs to put on her) pulse of independence and activity, that 
hat, it was after two hours of this consulta-| Kate went up-stairs. Parsons had gone 
tion and mutual confidence. It was true| down to seek that sustenance of failing na- 
she had not taken much advice from him.| ture which the domestic mind finds neces- 
She had closed his lips on that subject, | sary between its eight o’clock breakfast and 
telling him frankly that she knew her papa| its two o’clock dinner; but Lizzie, whom 
a great deal better than he did, and that! Kate had seen but little of lately, inspired 
she should take her own way; but she had| on her side by a resolution scarcely less 
given a great deal of counsel, on the other} strong than the young lady’s, was at her 
hand. He had found it impossible to do| bed-room door, way-laying her. Lizzie 
more than make a succession of little fond | rushed in officiously to find the hat and the 
replies, so full had she been of advice and} parasol which Miss Crediton wanted, and 
wisdom. ‘‘ You must be, oh, so kind and| then she added, humbly, ‘‘ Please, miss!” 
gentle and nice to her,” Kate had said. ‘‘I)}and stood gaping, with her wholesome 
will never forgive you if you are in the least | country roses growing crimson, and the 
cross or disagreeable to mamma. Yes; I| creamy white of her round neck reddening 
like to say mamma. I never had any| all over, like sunrise upon snow. 
mother of my own, and she has been so ‘* Well, Lizzie, what is it? — but make 
good to me, and I love her so—not for| haste, for I am in a hurry,” said Kate. She 
your sake, sir, but for her own. You must| was a young lady who was very good-na- 
never be vexed by anything she says; you/ tured to servants, and, as they said, not a 
must be as patient and gentle and sweet to} bit proud. 
her — but, remember, you must be firm! ‘*Oh, please, miss! —it’s as I can’t 
It will be kindest to all of us, John. If | a-bear to see you going away.” 
you were to appear to give in now, it would| ‘‘Is that all? Iam sure it is very kind 
all have to be done over again; now the| of you, Lizzie —everybody has been so 
subject has been started, it will be se very kind to me at Fanshawe Regis that I 





kinder to be firm.” can’t bear to go away,” said Kate; ‘* but I 
**You need not fear in that respect,”| daresay I shall come back again — probably 
John replied. ‘‘I think nothing but the| very often—so you see it is not wort 
thought of you up-stairs, and the feeling! while to cry.” 
that you understood me, would have given! ‘*‘ That’s not the reason, miss,” said Liz- 
me courage to speak; but the moment one | zie; ‘* I’ve been thinking this long and long 
word had been said, all had been said.| if I could better myself. Mother’s but 
Nothing can bring things back to their old poor, miss, and all them big lads to think 
condition again.” | of. And you as has so many servants, and 
‘*T am so glad,” said Kate; ‘* but, re-| could do such a deal — It aint as I'm not 
member, you must be gentleness itself to, happy with missis— but service is service. 
her. If you were rude or undutiful or un-/ and I feel as I ought to better myself 
kind, I should never more look at you! ‘* Oh, you ungrateful thing!” cried 
again.” Kate; ‘‘after Mrs. Mitford has been so 
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ape to you. I would not be so ungrateful 
or all the world. Better yourself indeed ! 
I can tell you, you are a great deal more 
likely to injure yourrelf. Oh, Lizzie, I 
should not have thought it of you! You 
ought to be so happy here.” 

** It aint as I’m not happy,” cried Lizzie, 
melting into tears. ‘Oh, miss, don’t you 

o and be vexed. It’s all along of what 
iss Parsons says. She says in the kitchen 
as how she’s going to be married, and all 
the dresses you gives her, and all the pres- 
ents, and takes her about wherever you go. 
Oh, Miss, when Miss Parsons is married, 
won’t you try me? [I'll serve you night and 
day —I will. I don’t mind sitting up nights 
— not till daylight —— and I'd never ask for 
holidays, nor followers, nor nothing. You'd 
have a faithful servant, though I says it as 
shouldn’t,” said Lizzie, with her apron at 
her eyes; ‘‘and mother’s prayers, and a 
blessin’ from the Lord — oh, miss, if you'd 
try me!” 

**Try you in place of Parsons!” cried 
Kate, inconsternation. ‘* Why, Lizzie, are 
you mad? Can you make dresses, you 
foolish girl, and dress hair, and do all sorts 
of things, like Parsons? You are only 
Mrs. Mitford’s housemaid. Do you mean 
to tell me you can do all that too?” 

**T could try, miss,” said Lizzie, some- 
what frightened, drying her eyes. 

‘*Try!—to make me a dress!” cried 
Kate, her eyes dancing with fun and comic 
horror. ‘* But, Lizzie, I will try and find 
a place for you as housemaid, if you like.” 

** T don’t care for that, miss,” said Lizzie, 
disconsolately ; ‘* what I want is to better 
myself. And I know I could, if I were to 
try. When I’ve tried hard at anything, I’ve 
allays done it. And, please, I don’ know 
what Miss Parsons is, as she should be 
thought that much of —I could do it if I was 
to try.” 

** Then you had better try, I think,” said 
Kate, with severe politeness, ‘‘ and let me 
know when you have succeeded ; but in the 
mean time I will take my gloves, which you 
are spoiling. I have no more time to talk 
just now.” 

Poor Lizzie found herself left behind, 
when she had hoped the argument was just 
beginning. Kate ran down with her gloves 
in her hand, half annoyed, half amused. 
The girl was so ready to transplant herself 
anywhere —-to reach out her rash hands to 
new tools, and to take upon her a succession 
of unknown duties, that Kate was quite sub- 
dued by the thought. ‘* How foolish! ” she 
said to herself. ‘*When she had been 
brought up to one thing, why should she 
want to try another? It is so silly. What 
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stupids servants are! If I had been brought 
up a housemaid, I should have remained a 
housemaid. And to be willing to leave her 
good mistress and her home and all her past 
life —for what?” said Kate, moralizing. 
Had she but known what a very similar strain 
of reasoning was going on in Mrs. Mitford’s 
mind! ‘* Give up his home, and all his as- 
sociations, and his prospects in life, and the 
work God had provided for him — for 
what?” John’s mother was musing. The 
school, and the old women in the village, 
and all her parish work, had slid out of her 
thoughts. She had shut herself up in her 
own room, and was brooding over it — 
working the sword in her wound, and now 
and then crying out with the pain. And 
Dr. Mitford in his study paused from time 
to time in the midst of his paper, and wished 
with a glum countenance that Mr. Crediton’s 
visit was well over, and made up little 
speeches disowning all complicity in the 
business; and John had gone down to the 
river, to the foot of those cliffs close to the 
river where Kate’s horse was carrying her 
when he saved her, and, with his fishing-rod 
idle in his hand, tried also to prepare him- 
self for that awful interview with Kate’s 
father, and for the final argument with his 
own which must follow. He was in the first 
day of his lover’s paradise, and had just 
tasted the sweetness of mutual consultation 
over those interests and prospects which 
were now hers as well as his. And he was 
very happy. But all the same he was 
wretched, feeling himself torn asunder from 
his life — feeling that he had lost all inde- 
pendent standing, and had alienated the 
hearts which loved him most in the world. 
All this followed upon the privilege of sav- 
ing Miss Crediton’s life, and her month’s 
residence at Fanshawe Regis. Was it Kate’s 
fault? Nobody said so in words, not even 
Mrs. Mitford; and Kate went to meet her 
father with such a sense of splendid virtue 
and disinterestedness as never before had 
swelled her bosom. She was full of the en- 
ergy and exhilaration which attends the do- 
ing of agoodaction. ‘* I have saved him,” 
sie said to herself, ‘‘as he saved me. I 
have prevented him going and making a 
sacrifice of himself. He would never have 
had the courage to stand up for himself 
without nre.” Moved by this glow of de- 
lightful complacency, she set out upon the 
road to the station: and it was not till she 
heard the jingle of the phaeton in the dis- 
tance that a thrill of nervousness ran over 
Kate, and she felt the magnitude and im- 
portance of what she was about to do. 

Mr. Crediton probably was thinking of 
quite other things — at least, he did not re- 
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cognize her, though she stood against the 
green hedge-row in ber light summer dress, 
making signs with her parasol. It was only 
when the groom drew up that he observed 
the pretty figure by the roadside. ‘* What, 
Kate!” he cried, with a flush of pleasure, 
and jumped out of the phaeton to greet her. 
‘* But there is no room for another,” he 
said, looking comically at the respectable 
vehicle, when he had kissed his child, and 
congratulated her on her improved looks — 
** what is to be done ?” 

‘* | wanted to have driven the pony to the 
station,” said Kate, ‘* but Dr. Mitford would 
not let me. Now you must walk home 
with me, papa—it is nota mile. James, 
ag may drive on agd say we are coming. 

Ir. Mitford thought the pony would be too 
much for me,” she added, demurely. ‘* He 
is so funny, and so precise about every- 
thing.” Then Kate remembered suddenly 
that it was very contrary to her interest to 
depreciate any of the Mitford family, and 
changed her tone —‘‘ but so nice —you 
cannot think, papa, how kind, how good 
they have all been to me: they have made 
me like their own child.” 

** So much the better, my dear,” said Mr. 
Crediton. ‘‘I am very grateful to them. 
I am sure they are very good sort of peo- 
ple. But I hope, Kate, you are not sorry to 
be going home ?” 

‘**T am not sorry to see you, papa,” cried 
Kate, clasping his arm with both her hands. 
And then she leaned her head towards him 
in her caressing way. ‘‘Dear papa! [ 
have so much to tell you,” she went on fal- 
tering in spite of herself. 

‘If you have much to tell me, you must 
have used your time well,” said Mr. Credi- 
ton, smiling upon her the smile of fond pa- 
ternal indulgence. ‘‘And I daresay the 
items are not very important. But you 
have got back your roses and your bright 
eyes, my pet, and that is of more conse- 
quence than all the news in the world.” 

‘*Papa,” said Kate, moved to a certain 
solemnity, ‘*‘ you would not say so if you 
knew what I am‘going to say. Do you re- 
member what you said to me the morning 
you left? and I thought it was such non- 
sense ; — but,” here she gave his arm a ten- 
der little squeeze between her two clinging 
hands, ‘‘I suppose it was you that knew 
best.” 

‘* What did I say to you the morning I 
left?” said Mr. Crediton, , ar unsuspi- 
cious. He was pleased she should remem- 
ber, pleased she should think he knew best. 
But he could scarcely realize his saucy Kate 
in this soft adoring creature, and he put his 
own hand caressingly upon the two little 
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‘*Mrs. Mitford must have done 
youa oe deal of good,” he added, with 
a soft laugh; ‘‘ you did not use to be quite 
so retentive of what I said.” 

**Oh, but papa, if you would only re- 
member!” said Kate. ‘‘ Papa,” she re- 
sumed, faltering, and drooping her head, 
‘**it came true—all your warning about 
— John.” 

Mr. Crediton gave a start, as if he had 
been shot. ‘* About—John. What does 
this mean?” he cried, becoming alarmed. 
‘* What is it? I remember most things that 
concern you, but I don’t recollect anything 
particular I said.” 

‘*Yes, papa; you warned me about — 
John. But it has not quite come true,” 
she added, lowering her voice, and leaning 
on him, with her head against his arm; ‘‘ or 
rather, it has come more than true. Papa, 
don’t be angry. I came out on purpose to 
tell you. They are in a dreadful state 
about it. It is making poor Mrs. Mitford 
quite ill. She thinks you will think they 
had some hand in it, but indeed they had 
not. Papa, dear, promise me you will not 
be angry. I— Iam — engaged — to John.” 

Mr. Crediton was a very decorous, re- 
spectable man, not addicted to outbursts of 
passion, but at this wonderful announce- 
ment he swore a prodigious oath, and drew 
his arm away from her, giving her unawares 
a thrust aside which made her reel. Kate 
was so bewildered, so frightened, so dis- 
mayed by this personal touch that she 
blushed crimson the one moment, and the 
next began to cry. She stood gazing at 
him, with the big tears dropping, and the 
most piteous look inhereyes. ‘* Oh, papa, 
don’t kill me! ” she cried, in her consterna- 
tion, sinking into the very hedge, in horror 
of his violence. Mr. Crediton was so ex- 
cited that he paid no attention to her cry 
of terror. ‘‘ The d—d scoundrel!” he 
cried. ‘* What! come in like this behind 
my back and rob me —take advantage of 
my sense of obligation — curse him! Curse 
them all! That’s your pious people!” 
And the man raved and blasphemed for 
five minutes at least, as if he had been his 
own groom, and not a respectable gentle- 
man with grey hairs on his head, and the 
cares of half the county on his hands. 

All this time Kate was too frightened to 
speak, but she was not the kind of girl to 
be overwhelmed by such a fit of passion, 
She shrank back farther into the hedge, and 
grew as white as her dress, and trembled a 
good deal, and could not have uttered a 
word. But gradually her courage returned 
to her. Her heart began to thump less 
wildly against her breast, but rose and 


hands. 
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swelled instead with a force which was half 
self-will and half a generous sense of injus- 
tice. When Mr. Crediton came to him- 
self — which he did all at once with some 
very big words in his mouth, and his hand 
clenched in the air, and his face ablaze with 
fury — he stopped short all at once, and 
cast an alarmed look at his daughter. 
Good heavens! he, a respectable man, to 
utter such exclamations, and in Kate’s 
presence! He came to himself in a mo- 
ment, and metaphorically fell prostrate be- 
fore her with confusion and shame. 

** Well,” he said, half fiercely, half hum- 
bly, ‘* it is not much wonder if a man should 
forget himself. How you dare to stand 
there and face me, and put such a thing 
into words!” 

‘* Papa, I am very much surprised,” said 
Kate, her courage rising to the occasion. 
**T could not have believed it. It is best 
it should be me, and not a stranger, for 
what would any stranger have thought? 
But all the same, I am very sorry that it 
was me. I shall never be able to forget 
that I saw you look like that, and heard you 
say Ah!” said Kate, shutting her eyes. 
He thought she was going to faint, and got 
very much frightened; but nothing could 
be further from Kate’s mind than any in- 
tention of fainting. She sat down, how- 
ever, on the grass, and leaned her elbows 
on her knees, and hid her face in her hands. 
And the unhappy father, conscious of hav- 
ing so horribly committed himself, stood 
silent, and did not know what to say. 

Then, after a moment, she raised her 
head and looked him in the face. ‘* Papa,” 
she said, ‘*‘ the people you have been abus- 
ing are waiting over there to welcome you 
to their house. They don't like your com- 
ing, because they have a feeling what will 
happen; and they are very very vexed with 
their son for falling in love with me; and, 
poor fellow! I think he is vexed with him- 
self, though he can't help it. What are 
you going to do? Are you going to swear 
at Dr. Mitford, whose son saved your only 
child’s life, and whose wife saved it over 
again, because they love me now, as well? 
Are you going to drive me mad, and make 
me that | don’t care what Ido? [am not 
as good as John is,” she said, with a half- 
sob; ‘if youcross me I will not be humble. 
I will go wrong, and make him go wrong 
too. You cannot change my mind by 
swearing at me, papa. What are you go- 
ing to do?” 

Yes, that was the question. It was very 
easy to storm and swear, with nobody pres- 
ent but his daughter. But Dr. Mitford was 
as good a man as Mr. Crediton, and as well 
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known in the county, though he was not so 
rich. And John had saved Kate’s life at 
the risk of his own; and she had been 
taken in, and nursed, and brought back to 
perfect health; and there was no single 
house in the world to which Mr. Crediton 
lay under such a weight of obligations. 
Was he to turn his back upon the house, 
and ignore all gratitude? Was he to go 
and insult them, or what was he todo? lie 
was very angry, furious with Kate and her 
bold words, yet cowed by her in a way 
most wonderful to behold. ‘* We had bet- 
ter walk back to the station; you are able 
enough for that, or at least you look so,” 
he said. 

‘* That will show how highly you esteem 
my life,” said Kate, ‘* which has been twice 
saved in that house; though even that 
would be better than insulting them to their 
face.” 

‘** By Jove!” said Mr. Crediton, under 
his breath; and he took a few rapid turns 
up and down the road, with a perplexity 
which it would be impossible to describe. 
At last he came to a stop opposite Kate, 
who was watching him anxiously, without 
appearing to take any notice; and she felt 
that the fit was over. He came back to her 
very sternly, speaking with none of its usual 
softness in his voice. 

‘* Kate,” he said, ‘‘ you have spoken in a 
very unpardonable, very impertinent, way 
to me, but perhaps I have been wrong too. 
Of course I am not going to transgress the 
laws of civility. My opinion is not changed, 
but I hope I can be civil to my worst enemy. 
Get up, and let us go to the Rectory ; it is 
the only thing we can do.” 

Kate rose without a word, and put her 
hand upon her father’s arm, and the two 
stalked into Fanshawe Regis like two mutes 
following a funeral. They neither looked 
at each other, nor uttered a syllable to each 
other, but walked on side by side, feeling 
as if mutual hatred, and not love, was the 
bond between them. But yet in her inmost 
heart Kate felt that nothing was lost. The 
communication had been made, and the 
worst was over— perhaps even something 
had been gained. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Ir was perhaps well, on the whole, for 
the comfort of all the party, that Mr. Cred- 
iton had behaved so very badly on the first 
announcement of this news. His self- 
betrayal put him on his guard. It recalled 
him to a sense of needful restraint, and that 
the Mitfords were not, after all, people to 
be treated with contempt. He was very 
serious and somewhat stiff during the lun- 
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cheon, which was sufficiently trying to all 
the party, but he was not uncivil. Of 
John he took no notice at all after the first 
formal recognition, but to Mrs. Mitford and 
the Doctor he was studiously polite, making 
them little speeches of formal gratitude. 
‘*T find my child perfectly recovered, thanks 
to your kind care,” he said. ‘* I can never 
sufficiently express my deep sense of obli- 
gation to you.” This speech called up an 
angry flush on John’s cheek, but not a word 
was spoken by any of the party to imply that 
there was any stronger bond than that of 
kindness between Kate and the people who 
had been so good to her. The two young 
people were made to feel that they were 
secondary altogether. The thoughts of 
their elders might, indeed, be occupied 
about them, but they themselves were struck 
out of the front of the action, and relegated 
to their natural place. Mr. Crediton car- 
ried this so far that, when luncheon was 
over, he turned to Dr. Mitford with a re- 
quest for some conversation with him, alto- 
gether ignoring the existence of Dr. Mit- 
ford’s son. But John had risen, and had 
taken up his own 76le almost in the same 
breath. 

‘*May I ask you to see me first, Mr. 
Crediton?” he said. ‘There are some 
things of which I am most anxious to speak 
to you at once.” 

Mr. Crediton rose too, and made John a 
little formal bow. ‘‘ I am at your service,” 
he said, ‘* but I hope you will not want me 
long, for I have a great deal to say to your 
father,” and there was a kind of suppressed 
mockery about his lips. Dr. Mitford stood 
up, looking somewhat scared, and listened ; 
no doubt feeling himself, in his turn, thrust 
aside. 

‘*T must not interfere,” he said, with a 
kind of ghastly smile, ‘‘ and I take no re- 
sponsibility in what my son is going to say ; 
but if you will both come to my libra- 
ry ” 





‘*] should prefer speaking to Mr. Credi- 
ton alone,” said John. And then it seemed 
that his father shrank like a polite ghost, 
and gave way to the real hero of the situa- 
tion. Mrs. Mitford shrank too, joining in 
her husband’s involuntary gesture; and 
John marched boldly out, leading the way, 
while Mr. Crediton followed, and the Doc- 
tor went after them, shrugging his shoul- 
ders with a faint assumption of indifference. 
It seemed as if some magician had waved a 
wand, and the thtee gentlemen disappeared 
out of the room, leaving Mrs. Mitford and 
Kate looking ateach other. And there they 
sat half stupefied, with their hearts beat- 
ing, till Jervis came in to clear the table, 
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and looked at them as a good servant looks, 
with suspicious watchful eyes, as if to say, 
What is it all about, and what do you mean 
by it, sitting there after your meal is over, 
and giving yourselves up to untimely agita- 
tions, disturbing Me? Mrs. Mitford obeyed 
that look as a well-brought up woman al- 
ways does. She said, ‘* Come, Kate! what 
can you and I can be thinking of ?” and led 
the way into the drawing-room. She did 
this with an assumption of liveliness and 
light-heartedness which was overdoing her 
part. ‘* We need not take the servants into 
our confidence at least,” she said, sitting 
down by her work-table, and taking out her 
knitting as usual. But it was avery tremu- 
lous business, and soon the needles dropped 
upon her knee. Kate, too, attempted to 
resume the piece of worsted work she had 
been doing, and to look as if nothing had 
happened ; but her attempt was even more 
futile. When they had sat in this way si- 
lent for some five minutes, the girl’s agita- 
tion got the better of her. She threw the 
work aside, and ran and threw herself at 
Mrs. Mitford’s feet. ‘*Oh, mamma, say 
something to me!” she cried; ‘‘ I feel as if 
I could not breathe. And I never had any 
mother of my own.” 

Then John’s mother lost the composure 
for which she had been struggling. Her 
heart was not softened to Kate personally 
at that climax of all the trouble which Kate 
had brought upon her, but she could not 
resist such an appeal; and she too could 
scarcely breathe, and wanted companion- 
ship in her trouble. It was hard to take 
into her heart the girl who was the occasion 
of it all; but yet Kate was suffering too. 
Mrs. Mitford fell a-crying, which was the 
first natural expression of her feelings, and 
then she laid her hand softly on Kate’s 
head, and by degrees allowed herself to be 
taken possession of. They were just be- 
ginning to talk to each other, to open their 
hearts, and enter into all those mutual ex- 
planations which women love, when Kate's 
quick youthful eyes caught sight of two 
black figures in the distance among the 
trees on the other side of the blazing sum- 
mer lawn. She broke off in the middle of 
a sentence, and gave a low cry, and clutched 
at Mrs. Mitford’s gown. ‘They are 
there!” cried Kate, with a gasp of inde- 
scribable suspense. And Mrs. Mitford, 
when she saw them, began to cry softly 
again. 
~ **Oh, what is he saying to my bof?” 
cried the agitated woman, wringing her 
hands. To see the discussion going on be- 
fore their eyes gave the last touch of the 
intolerable to their anxiety. As for Kate, 
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she gnashed her teeth at the thought that 
she could not interpose, nor bear the brunt, 
but must leave John to undergo all her 
father’s reproaches and insults, and perhaps 
contempt. The thought made her wild. 
She could not cry as Mrs. Mitford did, but 
sat erect on the floor where she had placed 
herself at the other’s feet, her whole frame 
thrilling with the loud beats of her heart. 

**Oh, Kate, I am a bad woman!” cried 
Mrs. Mitford; ‘*I could hate you, and I 
could hate your father, for bringing all this 
trouble on my John.” 

‘* I don’t wonder,” cried Kate, in her pas- 
sion; and then she made an effort to con- 
quer herself. ‘* Papa cannot eat him,” she 
added, with a little harsh laugh of emotion. 
‘**T have had the worst of it. He will never 
say to John what he said to me.” 

** What did he say to you.” 

**Oh, nothing!” she cried, recollecting 
herself. ‘* He is my own papa; has a right 
to say what he likes to me. It is John who 
is speaking now — that is a good sign. And 
when he chooses, and takes the trouble, 
* John can speak so well; he is so clever. I 
never meant to have !et him do all this, and 

ive everybody so much trouble; but when 
e began to talk like that, what was I to 
do?” 

** Oh, Kate! ” cried the mother, with her 
eyes full of tears, ‘‘ we are so selfish — we 
never thought of that! How were you to 
resist him more than the rest of us? My 
dear boy — he had always such a winning 
way!” 

** John is speaking still,” said Kate. 
**Mamma, I think things must be coming 
round. There — papa has put his hand on 
his arm. When he does that he is begin- 
ning to give in. Oh, if we could only hear 
what they say!” 

‘* He is so earnest in all he does,” said 
Mrs. Mitford. ‘* Kate! listen to what I am 
going to say to you. If this ever comes 
to anything wy 

‘**Of course it will come to something,” 
cried Kate. ‘‘I am not so good as John. 
If papa were to stand out, I should just 
wait till I was one-and-twenty; and then, 
if John pleased Now they are turn- 
ing back again. Oh, will they never be 
done? It is just like men, walking and 
talking, walking and talking for ever, and 
us poor women waiting here.” 

** But, Kate, listen to me,” said Mrs. 
Mitford, solemnly ; * if it ever comes to any- 
thing, you must be very very careful with 
my » oy Look at his dear face, how it 
shines with feeling! He loves you so—he 
would put himself under your father’s feet. 
I feel as if I could tell you the very words 
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he is saying. And you—you have been 
brought up so differently. If you were 
tempted to be careless, and forget his ways 
of thinking, and prefer society and thé 
world - 

**T see how it is,” said Kate, with a 
mournful cadence in her voice—she did 
not turn her head, for her eyes were still 
intently fixed on the distant ewes out of 
doors; ‘*I see how it is— you don’t think 
I am the right girl for John.” 

‘*I did not say so,” said Mrs. Mitford, 
humbly; ‘‘ how can I tell? I can’t divine 
what is in my own boy’s heart, and how can 
I divine yours? But I will love you for 
his sake. Oh, Kate! if you are good to 
him " 

‘* There! they are going in,” cried Kate. 
**Oh, don’t you think that must mean vic- 
tory! Iam sure it means victory! And 
you don’t look half glad! They are goin 
to the library, and Dr. Mitford is there. i 
can see very well you don’t think I am the 
right girl for him, though I would do any- 
thing to please you. To will love me, 
perhaps, for his sake: mamma, I must be 
satisfied with that, if that is all you will give 
me; but once I thought you did love mea 
little for my own.” 

‘*And you would rather have that?” 
cried the mother, feeling a sudden wave of 
irritation sweep over her. So long as John 
was suffering, she wanted him to succeed at 
all hazards; but, when it appeared as if he 
had succeeded, her thoughts took another 
turn, ‘‘ You would like that best — rather a 
little all to yourself than a great deal for 
John?” 

‘** Yes,” said Kate, stoutly, and she rose 
from her knees and disengaged herself from 
Mrs. Mitford’s arm, which had a very lan- 
guid hold of her. Poor Kate’s high spirit 
still made shift to assert itself, though so 
much had been done to break it. And now 
that there was no longer anything to watch, 
she turned her back upon the window, and 
upon her lover's mother, who all at once 
had ceased to be her friend. ‘ You think 
it hard upon you,” she said, with a certain 
indignation, ‘‘ and sometimes I think it is 
hard, having your son turned out of the 
way you had chosen for him, all for the sake 
of a poor girl you don’t care for; but you 
might see it is hard on me as well. You 
look at me as if I had done him harm, and 
my own papa nearly casts me off for him; 
and even when you are kind, the best you 
can say is, that you will try to love me a 
little for John’s sake. A little while ago 
you were all so goodto me. Have I be- 
come your enemy because John loves me?” 
said Kate, with natural vehemence; and 
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then she turned away, and sat down ona 
stool near the open window, and cried. No 
doubt it was partly excitement, but partly, 
too, it was the isolation in which she felt 
herself at a moment when she wanted sym- 
athy. John’s love was not all to her, per- 
feos, that her love was to him; and the 
etted, spoiled child, whom nobody all her 
fife had been able to make enough of, was 
sorely wounded to feel herself thus repulsed 
on all hands — not welcomed into the new 
family of which she was to be a member, 
and yet punished by her own father for her 
inclination to enter it. Nobody seemed to 
stand by her—except John; and John, 
she would have admitted, was now the chief 
erson to be thought of. But already his 
ove had become to her a matter of course. 
At that moment, when he and her father 
were discussing her fate, and his mother 
was so coldly kind to her, she felt so lonely, 
so miserable, so set on edge, that the whole 
world grew dark. She sat down and hid 
her face and cried, with a sense of forlorn 
relief like a child’s. It was in reality the 
kind of breakdown by which sucha restless, 
impatient spirit touches mother earth, and 
acquires new courage; but it looked like 
the depths of despair to the spectator who 
looked on with wondering eyes. Mrs. Mit- 
ford, however, was fitted with armour of 
proof against all assaults of sympathy. She 
sat and looked at the sobbing girl with a 
kind of wondering curiosity which she her- 
self could not understand. She had been 
disposed to be very proud of Kate a little 
while ago. She had been charmed by her 
beauty and brightness, and her grace, and 
her wealth. There was nothing which she 
would not have done for her young patient. 
Now Kate repelled instead of attracting 
John’s mother. Was it really —was it 
only — because Kate was John’s choice out 
of the world? And she had a strange re- 
luctance to offer her those signs of affection 
which, when they cease to be real, and be- 
come mere matters of habit, are always so 
irksome. When she was fond of Kate, be- 
fore the girl had proved herself such a revo- 
lutionary, and convulsed the quiet life at 
Fanshawe Regis, Mrs. Mitford had got into 
a tender way of kissing her young visitor, 
as is the habit of women. And had she 
gone to her now to comfort her, she must 
have kissed her. And she could not do it. 
She shrank from treating with any appear- 
ance of love the girl who had stolen away 
her boy’s heart, and overturned their whole 
system of existence. She would have done 
it after a while, when she had reasoned her- 
self into it; but by the time she had made 
vp her mind, Kate’s passion had sobbed it- 
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self out, and she was beginning to dry her 
eyes, to regain her colour and her natural 
fire, and to be herself again. The moment 
was past, and not to be recalled. And 
Kate’s wilful little heart, which a kiss and a 
soft word would have caught and secured, 
recoiled, and commanded itself, and did 
without the maternal sympathy for which it 
had been craving above anything in the 
world. 

Neither of the two ladies could have told 
how the afternoon passed. Every sound 
that went through the house seemed to them 
significant. Sometimes a door would open 
or shut, and paralyze them for the moment. 
Sometimes a sound as of a single step would 
be heard in one of the passages, and then 
Mrs. Matford and Kate would rise up and 
flush crimson, and listen as if they had not 
been listening all the time. ‘* Now they are 
coming!” one or the other would say, with 
a gasp, for the waiting affected their very 
breathing. Except on these occasions, they 
scarcely exchanged two words in half an 
hour. From time to time Kate looked at 
her watch, and made a remark under her 
breath about the hour. ‘‘ It is too late for 
the four o’clock train,” she said; and then 
it was too late for the mail at half-past five; 
and all this time not-a word came out of the 
stillness to relieve their anxiety. The bees 
buzzed about the garden, and the sun shone 
and shone as if he never could weary of 
shining, and blazed across the monotonous 
lawn and vacant paths, which no step or 
shadow disturbed. Oh the burden of the 
silence that lay upon that whole smilin 
world outside, where not even a leaf woul 
move, so eager was nature to have the first 
word of the secret! When Mrs. Mitford's 
needles clicked in her tremulousness, Kate 
glanced up with eyes of feverish reproach ; 
and when Kate’s scissors fell, the room 
echoed with the sound, and Mrs. Mitford 
felt it an injury. Thus the long, weary, 
languid afternoon passed on. hen Jer- 
vis began to stir with his preparations for 
dinner, and to move about his pantry, with 
click and clang of glass and silver, laying 
the table, the sounds were to them like the 
return of a jury into their box to the anx- 
ious wretches waiting for their verdict. 
Dinner was coming, that augustest of mod- 
ern ceremonies, and the ladies felt instinc- 
tively that things must come to a crisis now. 
And accordingly, it was just after Jervis 
had carried his echoing tray out of the pan- 
try to the sideboard when the door of the 
study at last opened, and steps were heard 
coming along the passage — Dr. Mitford's 
steps, creaking as they came, and another © 
footstep, whicn Kate knew to be her 
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father’s. Not John! The ladies sat bolt 
upright, and grew red and grew pale, and 
felt the blood tingle to their finger-points. 
And then they looked at each other, and 
asked, silently, ‘‘ Where is John?” 

This time it was no longer the jurymen. 
It was the judge himself, coming solemn 
with his verdict. The gentlemen came into 
the room one behind the other, Mr. Credi- 
ton looking worn and tired, and even Dr. 
Mitford’s white tie grown limp with sus- 
pense and emotion. But it was he who 
was the first to speak. 

‘**T am sorry to have left you so long by 
yourselves, ladies,” he said, with a little air 
of attempted jauntiness, which sat very 
strangely on him, ‘* and to have kept Mr. 
Crediton away from you; but we had a 
great deal to talk over, and business, you 
know, must be attended to. My dear, it 
was business of a very momentous kind. 
And now, Miss Kate,” said the Rector. 
turning upon her, and holding out both his 
hands — he smiled, but his smile was very 
limp, like his tie, and even his hands, 
though not expressive generally, trembled 
a little —‘* now, Miss Kate, for the first 
time I feel at liberty to speak to you. You 
must have thought me very hard and cold 
the other night; but now I have your 
father’s permission to bid you welcome to 
my family,’ Dr. Mitford went on, smiling a 
ghastly smile; and he stooped over her and 
kissed her forehead, and held her hands, 
waving them up and down as if he did not 
know what to do with them. ‘‘I don’t 
know why my son has not come to be the 
first to tell you. Everything is settled at 
last.” 

** Where is John?” cried Mrs. Mitford, 
with her soft cheeks blazing. And her 
husband dropped Kate’s hands as if they 
had burned him, and they all paused and 
looked at each other with an embarrassment 
and restraint which nobody could disguise. 

** To do him justice, I don’t think he felt 
himself equal to a grand tableau of family 
union and rapture,” said Mr. Crediton. 
** Mrs. Mitford, I don’t pretend to be over- 
joyed. I don’t see why we should make 
any pretences about it. They have done 
a very foolish thing, and probably they will 
repent of it ‘ 

But this was more than John’s mother 
could bear. ‘‘One of them, I am sure, 
will never have any reason to repent of it,” 
she said, with irrepressible heat, not think- 
ing of the double meaning that her words 
might bear. 

**T hope it may be so,” Mr. Crediton 
said, and shook his head. And there was 
again a silence, and Kate sat with all her 
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veins swelling as if they would burst, and 
her heart beating in her very throat, and 
nobody taking any further notice of her. 
What was it to any of them in comparison 
with what it was to her? and yet nobody 
even looked at her. It seemed so utterly 
incredible, that for the moment she was 
stunned and dumb, and capable of nothing 
but amazement. 

‘*No,” said her father again, after a 
pause; ‘‘I don’t pretend to be overjoyed. 
We have had a great deal of talk, and the 
talk has not been agreeable. And, Mrs: Mit- 
ford, if I am to judge by your looks, I 
should say you were no more happy at the 
thought of losing your son than I am at 
that of losing my daughter — in so foolish a 
way.” 

‘* Let us hope it may turn out better than 
we think,” said Dr. Mitford; and then 
came the inevitable pause, which made 
every sentence sound so harsh and clear. 

‘* There is certainly room for the hope,” 
said Mr. Crediton; ‘* fortunately it must 
be a long time before anything comes of it. 
Your son seems to have quite relinquished 
the thought of going into the Church.” 

‘*Have you settled that too? — is it all 
decided? Ob, Dr. Mitford, you have 
been hasty with him!” cried John’s mother. 
‘*T told you if you would but take time 
enough, and go into things with him, and 
explain ——” 

**T don’t think explaining would have 
done much good,” said Mr. Crediton. ‘It 
rarely does, when a young fellow has got 
such an idea into his head. The only thing 
is, that when a boy changes once he may 
change twice — when he is older, and this 
fever-fit, perhaps, may be over ” 

*“*Oh, can you sit and hear this?” 
cried Kate, springing to her feet. ‘* Oh, 
papa, how can you be so wicked and so 
rude? Do you think John is like that — 
to take a fancy and give it over? And 
you are his mother, and know him best, 
and you leave him to be defended by me!” 

** Kate, my dear!” cried Mrs. Mitford, 
hastening to her, ‘* you make me hate my- 
self. You understand my boy — you stand 
up for him when his own flesh and blood 
is silent. And I love you with all my 
heart! And I will never, never grudge 
him to you again!” 

And the two women rushed into each 
other’s arms, and clung together in a pas- 
sion of tears and mutual consolation; 
while the men, for their part, looked 
grimly on, vanquished, yet finding a cer- 
tain satisfaction in their sense of superi- 
ority to any such folly. Mr. Crediton sat 
down, with the hard, unsympathetic self- 
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possession of a man wito has still a blow 
to deliver; and poor Dr. Mitford walked 
ap and down the room, aware of what was 
yet to come. But in the mean time the 
victims over whom the stroke was lower- 
ing had delivered themselves all at once 
from their special misery. The ice had 
broken between them. John, who had di- 
vided them, became all at once their bond 
of union. ‘* Mamma, if you will stand by 
me I can do anything,” Kate whispered, 
with her lips upon Mrs. Mitford’s cheek. 
‘*My own child!” John’s mother whis- 
pered in reply; and thus the treaty 
was made which was to set all other di- 
plomacies at nought. 

**T think it is a great pity,” said Mr. 
Crediton again, ‘* but of course, in the 
turn that circumstances have taken, I must 
heip him as best I can. It is not very 
much I can do, for you are aware when a 
young man changes his profession all in a 
minute, it is a difficult thing to provide for 
him. And he did not seem to have any 
clear idea what to do with himself. Proba- 
bly you will feel it is not equal to your 
son’s pretensions, Mrs. Mitford —I have 
offered him a clerkship in my bank.” 

‘*A clerkship in a bank!” cried Mrs. 
Mitford, petrified. She withdrew a little 
from Kate in her consternation, and sat 
down and gazed, trying to take in ane un- 
derstand this extraordinary piece of news. 

‘* Papa, you cannot mean it,” cried Kate, 
vehemently. ‘*Oh, are you papa, or some- 
body come to mock us? A clerkship in 
the bank — for Dr. Mitford’s son — for — 
John!” 

‘* John is no doubt possessed of many at- 
tractions,” said Mr. Crediton, in his hard- 
est tones, ‘‘ but I am only an ordinary mor- 
tal, and I cannot make him Prime Minister. 
When a man throws himself out of his 
proper occupation, he must take what he 
can get. And he has accepted my offer, 
Kate. He is not so high-flown as you are; 
and I can assure you a man may do worse 
than be a clerk in my bank.” 

‘*¢*, is amost honourable introduction to 
commerce,” said Dr. Mitford, coming for- 
ward very limp and conciliatory; ‘‘ and 
commerce, as I have often said, is the 
one power of the nineteenth century. My 

ear, it is not what we expected — of course 
it is very different from what we expected ; 
but if J put up with it It cannot be 
such a disappointment to you as it is to 
me.” 

Mrs. Mitford turned away with an impa- 
tient cry. Her very sense of decorum 
failed her. Though she had kept up the 
tradition of her husband’s superiority so 
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long that she actually believed in it, yet on 
this point he was not superior. She was 
driven even out of politeness, the last 
stronghold of a well-bred woman. She 
could not be civil to the man who had thus 
outraged her pride and all her hopes. She 
sat and moaned and rocked herself, saying, 
**My boy! my boy!” in a voice of despair. 

‘* He is saying it only to try us,” cried 


Kate. ‘‘ He is not cruel. Papa, you have 
always been so good to me! Qh, he 
does not mean it. It is only —some 


frightful—joke or other. Papa, that is 
not what you mean?” 

‘*T mean what I say,” said Mr. Crediton, 
abruptly; ‘‘and when I say so, I think I 
may congratulate both Mrs. Mitford and 
myself that, whatever foolish thing our 
children may make up their minds to do, 
they cannot do it very soon. That is 
enough of this nonsense for the present, 
Kate. Dr. Mitford is so kind as to ask 
us to stop for dinner. We must wait now 
for the nine o'clock train.” 

And just then, Jervis, curious but unen- 
lightened, rang the first bell. And what 
are all the passions and all the struggles of 
the heart compared to Dinner, invincible 
potentate? Mrs. Mitford and Kate gath- 
ered themselves together meekly at the 
sound of that summons. Against it they 
did not dare to remonstrate. They gave each 
other a silent kiss as they parted at Kate’s 
room but they could not resist nor trifle with 
such a stern necessity. ‘‘ Where was 
John?” they asked themselves, as each 
stood before her glass, trying as best she 
could to clear away the trace of tears, and 
to hide from their own eyes and from the 
sharp eyes of the servants all signs of the 
crisis they had been going through. Kate 
had to retain her morning dress, as she had 
still a journey before her; but she was 
elaborate about her hair, by way of demon- 
strating her self-possession. ‘‘ Papa has 
put off till the nine o'clock train; and it is 
so tiresome of him, making one go down to 
dinner like a fright,’’ she said to Parsons, 
trying to throw dust in the eyes of that 
astute young woman. As if Parsons did 
not know! 

As for John, he had been wandering 
about stupefied ever since that amazing 
conclusion had been come to, in such a 
state of confusion that he could not realize 
what had happened. Kate was to be his. 
That was the great matter which had been 
decided upon. But notwithstanding his 
passionate love for Kate, this was not what 
bulked largest in his mind. The world some- 
how had turned a somersault with him, and he 
could not make out whether he had lighted 
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on solid earth again, or was still wuitling in 
the dizzy air. His past life had all shriv- 
elled away from him as if it had never been. 
And he was a clerk in Mr. Crediton’s 
bank! To this all his dreams, all his am- 
bitions, all his superlative youthful fancies 
about the only work worth doing, had 
come! Everything that had been said and 
done beside seemed to have disappeared 
from him, and only the dull fact was left, 
and the dull amaze which it brought. His 
sensations were those of a man who has 
rolled over some tremendous precipice; or 
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who wakes out of a swoon to find himself 
lying on some battle-field. He was ve 
sore and battered and beaten, tingling all 
over with bruises; and the relative position 
of the world, and everything in it, to him- 
self was changed. It might be the same 
sky, and the same soil to others, but to him 
everything was different. Kate was to be 
his; but that was in the future, And for 
the present he was to begin life, not in any 
noble way for the service of others, but as 
a clerk in Mr. Crediton’s bank. 





Encroacuments TO Sanpy Hoox. — The 
Chamber of Commerce of New York is consider- 
ing, we hear, a matter of some little importance 
to all of us who live in this city, whether, 
namely, the sand spit called Sandy Hook shall 
be destroyed. This piece of sand is held together 
by a forest of cedars and other trees, which 
covers it. A railroad company is now cutting 
down the wood, and it is fully certain that when 
the trees are gone the ocean will soon carry 
away the sand. 

A correspondent, who is well informed on the 
subject, tells us that the danger is very serious, 
and that the destructive work of the railroad 
company ought to be stopped. He asserts that 
the points upon Sandy Hook often furnish an 
excellent shelter to vessels approaching our har- 
bor. When our shores are ice-bound, and cold 
westerly winds prevail, a secure and quiet shel- 
ter is found under the cedars on the eastern 
side. When easterly gales make the approach 
to the harbor dangerous, a like shelter is found 
on the westerly side. 

The forests which hold together this narrow 
tongue of drifting sand are the growth of centu- 
ries. Their importance to the harbor and com- 
merce of New York has induced the greatest 
vigilance on the part of the government to pro- 
tect them from injury. A sea captain who lives 
in Monmouth county was one day arrested and 
taken to the fort for cutting a pole, not larger 
than a man’s arm, to use in marking the ship 
channel near the Highlands, Poor men, who 
have come there in row boats, to gather dead 
branches of trees have been driven from the 
reservation or shut up in the fortification for 
this. 

At present, however, a very different policy 
prevails. To be sure, poor men are still driven 
away, but a railroad corporation has cut through 
this forest for a distance of over two miles, and 
is now making a roadbed and dock on the gov- 
ernment property. 

It is almost certain that, if this work is allowed 
to proceed, the entire forest will be burned. 
Should this occur, the drifting sand composin 
the Hook will soon be brought so low or level 





that the waves of the ocean will wash away the 
shore altogether, as they have frequently re- 
moved a portion of it near the Highlands, which 
by some cause, had been denuded of its trees. 
N. Y. Evening Post. 


THE INFLUENCE OF RAILROADS UPON THE 
Weatuer. — The opinion seems to be gaining 
strength that the Pacific Railroad is working a 
great change in the climate of the Plains, re- 
marks the Boston Traveller. Instead of contin- 
uous droughts all along the railroad, rain now 
falls in refreshing abundance. This result has 
been remarked upon in other sections of the 
West. In Central Ohio, for example, it is said 
the climate has been completely revolutionized 
since iron rails have formed a network all over 
that region. Instead of the destructive droughts 
formerly suffered there, for some four or five 
years there has been rain in abundance, even 
more than enough to satisfy all the wants of 
the farmers. This change is thought to be the 
result of an equilibrium produced in the elec- 
trical currents, which has brought about a 
more uniform dispensation of the rain. Itisa 
fact within the observation of all who remem- 
ber anti-railroad times that we have now few 
or no such thunderstorms as we formerly had 
in New England. ‘The iron rails which touch 
and cross each other in every direction serve as 
conductors and equalizers of the electric cur- 
rents, and so prevent the terrible explosions 
which used to terrify us in former years. The 
telegraphic wires which accompany the iron 
rails everywhere also act an important part in 
diffusing electricity equally through the atmo- 
sphere, thus preventing the occurrence of severe 
storms. 


Messrs Biackwo°p announce that they will 
shortly publish Walpole; or, every Man has 
his Price, a comedy in rhyme, by Lord Lytton 
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From The Saturday Review. 
THE BYRON MYSTERY AND MRS. STOWE.* 


A SINGLE week has showered upon us a 
perfect hailstorm of publications on the By- 
ron Mystery. It is some satisfaction that 
the tempest has now spent itself. We can- 
not congratulate ourselves that the heavens 
are clear, and that we have the serene blue 
sky again. Tbe murky darkness is as thick 
as ever, but as we see no signs that it will 
ever be cleared away, we may resign our- 
selves to the impenetrable cloud, and pick 
our way out of it as we can. Mrs. Stowe 
has re-stated her case; with quite as much 
haste as good speed the Quarterly Review 
has rejoined to Mrs. Stowe’s reply; the 
Times has assumed the grave office of im- 
partial judge; one of the ablest of the 
American newspapers, the New York Tri- 
bune, has also taken the assessor’s seat and 
has administered impartial justice between 
the advocates of Lord and Lady Byron re- 
spectively; and the feeble folk have had 
their small say. It remains for ourselves 
to explain, with such conciseness as we can 
compass, our reasons for stating that our 
judgment, which will be variously esteemed 
as consistency or perversity, remains, if not 
precisely yet substantially, where it did when 
the matter was first broached last Septem- 
ber. 

The Times, which, for reasons which will 
be more apparent as we go on, we shall 
adopt for its arrangement of the case, states 
the present position very well; and since 
the article which appeared on Thursday, 
January 20, sufficiently fulfils its claim to a 
judicial character, we shall follow its sum- 
ming up. And first about Mrs. Stowe’s 
History of the Byron Controversy just pub- 
lished. Its object is twofold — first, to vin- 
dicate herself for publishing the article 
republished in Macmillan, the True Story ; 
and next to prove the charge of incest 
against Lord Byron. 

On the first head we cannot congratulate 
her on her success. She has done some- 
thing, but very little, in the way of vindicat- 
ing her judgment and discretion for teHing 
the tale at all. She bas done absolutely 
nothing in the way of exculpating herself 
from the charge of telling the tale in the 
worst possible taste, contrary as we believe 
to Lady Byron’s intention; in unjustifiable 
interference with a confidential trust given, 
not to her, but to Lady Byron’s trustees ; 
and with only one lamentable result, that 


* Blackwood’s Magazine and the Quarterly Re- 
view contain vehement articles against Mrs. Stowe 
and Lady Byron, which we have foreborne to copy. 
Perhaps this summing up by the Saturday Review 
ought to end the discussion.— Editor Living Age. 
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the whole world of England and America 
has been flooded with a foul torrent of 
abomination, and with a literature of nasti- 
ness which is absolutely unparalleled in the 
records of human depravity and sin. On 
Mrs. Stowe rests the entire responsibility 
of the scandal and horrors which have been 
evoked ; that responsibility she accepts and 
glories in, and we do not envy her such 
complacency. She is satisfied with her mo- 
tives; we can but pronounce on the result. 
While we acquit Mrs. Stowe of being in- 
fluenced by mere hireling motives, and while 
we admit that she may well be excused for 
an honest indignation against the attacks on 
one whom she thought proper to consider 
her special friend, we must repeat that she 
has made a grave mistake in claiming the 
right and the duty to —_ at all; and as 
to the manner in which she first spoke it 
seems that she is rather ashamed of it when, 
as now, she pleads exhausted health and 
shattered powers as an excuse for the feeble- 
ness, which is not the right word, of her 
first publication. On the question of the 
propriety of publishing the Zrue Story, and 
on the judgment displayed in the mode of 
telling it, we give, as we have given from 
the very first, an unhesitating condemnation 
of Mrs. Stowe. Lady Byron did not ac- 
credit or commission Mrs. Stowe to speak 
in her behalf and in her name to the whole 
world; her story she entrusted to certain 
trustees, and in them, and in them alone, 
she vested the discretion to tell her story, 
and if to tell it at all, how to tell it, and when 
to tell it. Lady Byron asked Mrs, Stowe’s 
opinion on a certain ‘point, and Mrs. Stowe 
gave it, and there the matter ought to have 
ended. Lady Byron made certain revela- 
tions to Mrs. Stowe, but only as she had 
made them to scores of other people. It is 
possible that, had Mrs. Stowe asked per- 
mission to be retained as Lady Byron’s ad- 
vocate, she might have got it; but she did 
not ask for such an office, and therefore it 
was not given her, and she was consequently 
not provided with whatever documentary 
evidence might have been forthcoming to 
prove the case. The result of such officious 
and self-imposed interference of Mrs. Stowe 
on Lady Byron’s behalf is that Lady Byron 
has been subjected to the bitterest and 
gravest attacks, and that for the first time a 
distinct and plain issue has been raised and 
a dilemma forced upon us all, one horn of 
which is that Lady Byron has herself been 
guilty of the vilest and grossest slander, and 
has herself invented the foul accusation 
against her husband. Mrs. Stowe has im- 
perilled the character of her friend, and she 
pleads her good intentions. This is not the 
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first time in Mrs. Stowe’s literary career that | Byron insulted with the malice of a fiend 
her good intentions—that is, her weak | Sir Samuel Romilly’s sad memory when he 


judgment and passionate and undisciplined 
temper — have sown a crop only to be wa- 
tered with blood and tears. 

But about the Zrue Story itself. Is it 
true? As the horrid discussion has gone 
on, this question has been very much nar- 
rowed. We have got rid of much of the 
dust and misrepresentation which was at 
first thrown up about it. It is at last fairly 
admitted, even by one (the 7imes) who de- 
cides against the story, that ‘‘ Mrs. Stowe 
is giving us, without any important error, a 
communication made to her by Lady Byron 
thirteen years ago.” And further, that Mrs. 
Stowe did not mistake or exaggerate Lady 
Byron’s communication; that Lady Byron 
was not in her dotage when she made it, but 
that there ‘* is no doubt whatever that Lady 
Byron meant to assert the cause of the 
separation, the root and branch of the whole 
matter about which such unnumbered and 
unnamable surmises and suspicions have 
floated about the world for half a century, 
to be an incestuous intrigue between her 
husband and his half-sister.” Further than 
this, the Quarterly Review admits that this 
charge is as old as the separation itself; that 
it was pointedly referred to by Shelley as 
having been in existence before September 
1816 ; that it was ‘* brought under the noble 
poet’s notice before he left England” — 
that is, on 25th April, 1816; that it had 
** got into circulation” and was the subject 
of a direct communication addressed to 
Lady Byron by Mrs. Villiers before 20th 
February, 1816 — that is, a whole month 
before the separation was arranged and set- 
tled, and just about a month after Lady 
Byron had left, or had been ordered out of, 
her busband’s house in Piccadilly. Further 
still: —if it is not frankly admitted, it is 
‘searcely, and only with the greatest and 
most ambiguous qualification, denied that 
ithe substance of Lady Byron’s communica- 
tion to Dr. Lushington and to Sir Samuel 
Romilly embodied the charge of incest. 
And it is ** the fact that Byron signed the 
edeed of separation rather than go into 
“Court.” And it is also ‘a still more signifi- 
‘cant fact, that Dr. Lushington, after one 
interview with Lady Byron, took at once a 
-decided and inexorable course such as no 
lawyer would adopt-on other than what he 
believed to be sure grounds.” Moreover, 
it is a fact that Lady Byron has openly de- 
-clared that, ‘‘ if the statements on which Sir 
‘Samuel Romilly and Dr. Lushington framed 
these opinions were false, the responsibility 
and the odium should rest with me only.” 
~And it is also a fact that, though Lord 





was safe in the grave, he never ventured to 
whisper one word against Dr. Lushington, 
who is still alive, and still able, if he pleases, 
to defend and vindicate the propriety of the 
advice which he gave. ‘These, we repeat, 
are facts—undeniable, inexorable facts. 
**It now comes to this” —we adopt the 
Times —‘‘ was Lady Byron wilfully false, 
or a monomaniac, or deceived by appear- 
ances and by Lord Byron’s own habit of 
mystification? If it can be proved she was 
none of these, then she must have spoken 
the truth.” After Mrs. Stowe’s second 
publication the New York Tribune thus 
sums up the case: — “‘ It has been shown, 
1. That Lady Byron did charge her husband 
with incest; 2. That, according to her 
statement, he acknowledged his guilt; 3. 
That her conduct at the time of the separa- 
tion, and afterwards, was consistent with a 
belief in the charge.” And the same jour- 
nal goes on to observe that ‘‘ the supposi- 
tion that Lord Byron in one of his freaks of 
mystification accused himself of a sin he had 
never committed seems to us a very gross 
violation of probability, and irreconcilable 
with his subsequent behaviour. The idea 
that Lady Byron could have deliberately in- 
vented this story is preposterous, and her 
character stands so high, especially for truth 
and justice, that her veracity must be taken 
for granted. There remains then only one 
theory upon which Byron can be acquitted ; 
that is, the theory that Lady Byron was the 
victim of hallucination ” — which theory the 
New York Tribune, after patiently investi- 
gating, declares to be utterly untenable, 
and contrary to the evidence, theoretical as 
produced by Dr. Forbes Winslow, indirect 
as furnished by Mr. Robertson, Mr. Crabb 
Robinson, and Lady Byron's whole life and 
character, and direct on the evidence of Dr. 
King of Brighton. 

And here we may be permitted to observe 
that we have a right to demand of Lord 
Byron’s partisans to agree upon one line of 
defence for their ‘* noble poet,’’ and to main- 
tain it at all hazards. All their theories 
cannot be equally true ; the one destroys and 
is inconsistent with the other. The halluci- 
nation theory on Lady Byron's part is fatal 
to the mystification theory on Lord Byron’s 
part; the suggestion that Lady Byron did 
not invent the story, though she professed 
to believe in it, is not altogether consistent 
with the parallel admission that she was 
incapable of falsehood. ‘* Now that Lady 
Byron has stated it explicitly,” says the 
Times, ‘* we have neither right nor reason 
to say ‘ No, that is not it; it is something 
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else.’ Lady Byron was a sane and truthful 
woman, and we must take her bare word 
that she demanded a separation from her 
husband because she believed him guilty of 
incest.” But though it is quite plain that 
all these inconsistent and contradictory 
theories, advanced at various times and on 
various authorities by Lord Byron’s parti- 
sans, cannot be equally true, and though 
we have a perfect controversial right to 
urge this inconsistency and to demand one 
single ground to be taken by those who im- 
pugn Lady Byron’s statement, to call on 
them to take up their line of defence and to 
stick to it, it is unquestionably possible that 
any one of them may be true and may be 
fatal to the True Story. We proceed to 
examine them; and they resolve themselves 
into one of these theories : — 

1. The hallucination theory. 

2. The mystification or ‘* bamming” the- 
ory. 

3. The Quarterly Reviewer's theory, 
which, as it has never been directly stated, 
we are compelled to state for that journal, 
and which, though never expressly or ex- 
plicitly, we had almost said never candidly, 
avowed, we must say, if it amounts to any- 
thing, consists in charging Lady Byron with 
wilful, systematic, deliberate falsehood, and 
with. inventing the charge out of her own 
false and wicked imagination. These three 
views we shall discuss seriatim, but as 
briefly as our space will permit. 

We dismiss without examination the view 
still feebly maintained by the more obscure 
Byron advocates, that Mrs. Stowe never 
had any authority from Lady Byron for the 
substance or details of the True Story. 
The Standard has still the desperate cour- 
age to say ‘‘ that it is not at all improbable 
that the whole story of the sensational in- 
terview with Lady Byron is a fiction, and 
that Mrs. Beecher Stowe has conceived the 
filthy tale of incest precisely as she con- 
ceived Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and the Stand- 
ard does not ‘* believe so ill of Lady Byron 
as to believe she did any of those things of 
which she has been accused by Mrs. Stowe.” 
The Standard is quite welcome to say all 
this, and to settle issues, say withthe Times, 
which ‘‘ agrees that Mrs. Stowe is giving 
us, without any important error, a commu- 
nication made to her by Lady Byron thir- 
teen years ago.” 

We proceed to the ‘ hallucination” the- 
ory This view we have already met by 
anticipation in our previous remarks. It 
is scouted by the Times, which argues : — 
** Was Lady Byron under an hallucination ? 
Dr. Forbes Winslow has given his opinion 
against the possibility of this, and we need 
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not waste time and space by adducing the 
testimony there is in abundance that she 
was a singularly practical clear-headed 
woman. Her husband satirized her more 
than once for her careful and precise way 
of thought and conduct. We cannot admit 
either of these explanations ” — namely, of 
hallucination, or of Lady Byron being wil- 
fully false. We will only remark that 
hallucination is a pompous polysyllable, and 
that in this painful controversy it has been 
mostly employed by those who, not know-. 
ing what to think, take refuge in a vague 
phrase from inability or unwillingness to 
face the facts and evidence of the case. 
We now only mention it because the Spec- 
tator, a most respectable authority, and 
one which has throughout treated the sub- 
ject with great impartiality and in a good 
spirit, at last thinks ‘‘that Mrs. Stowe’s 
explanation of Lady Byron’s letters written 
to Mrs. Leigh is far more improbable than 
the supposition that Lady Byron's mind was 
disordered on the special topic of this terri- 
ble element in her life.” With the Specta- 
tor we confront the New York Tribune, one 
of Mrs. Stowe’s severest critics, who pro- 
nounces, not only on Dr. Winslow's but on 
Dr. Maudsley’s testimony, that the human 
mind is never unsound on one point, but 
being unsound expresses itself in a particu- 
lar and special morbid action, that Lady 
Byron’s mind was not unsound, and that 
she was never suspected of general insanity, 
and therefore concludes that ‘‘ the halluci- 
nation theory is destroyed,” and that it has 
been shown—1. That Lady Byron did 
charge her husband with incest; 2. That 
according to her statement he acknowledged 
his guilt; and, 3. That her conduct at the 
time of the separation and afterwards was 
consistent with a belief in the charge, and 
‘**that the supposition that Lady Byron 
could ever have deliberately invented the 
story is preposterous.” 

There remains the mystification theory, 
which deserves notice chiefly because it is 
finally adopted by the Times. ‘That it is so 
adopted seems to us very curious. The 
article which reviews Mrs. Stowe’s second 
publication is written in a thoroughly impar- 
tial and judicial spirit. The judge goes 
through the evidence with es care and 
minuteness, on every point he charges the 
jury in favour of the True Story and Lady 
inn, decides against the allegation of 
Mrs. Stowe’s untruthfulness, against the 
allegation of Lady Byron’s untruthfulness, 
admits that Mrs. Stowe’s explanation of 
Mrs. Leigh’s letters is an hypothesis more 
tenable than that Lady Byron was either a 
munomaniac or wilfully false, and then con- 
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cludes this whole chain of reasoning, so 
complete and consistent, against Lord By- 
ron, by adopting the mystification theory. 
Never were premises and conclusion more 
at variance, and it almost looks as though 
we were indebted to two hands for the 
Times’ article, to one of whom may be 
assigned the whole argument which goes 
one way, to the other the conclusion which 
contradicts it. But there the mystification 
theory stands; it is adopted by this most 
respectable authority. It is not avowed by 
the Quarterly; it is scouted by the New 
York Tribune; it is not even adverted to 
by the Spectator ; the lower luminaries of 
the Byron party will have none of it, as 
they cannot have while they cling alternate- 
ly or alternatively to Mrs. Stowe or Lady 
Byron’s deliberate falsehood theory. But 
the Times adopts it. Mrs. Stowe calls it 
the ‘* bamming” theory — a word which is, 
we suppose, the Doric form of bamboozling, 
and was originally used by a writer in 
Blackwood, in an article which, though 
not, as Mrs. Stowe thinks, by Wilson, was 
of course adopted by him as editor. Here 
we must draw a distinction; the mystifica- 
tion attributed to Byron is used ambiguous- 
ly. In the one sense, it is connected with 
that moral disease which certainly did affect 
Byron, and to which we shall hereafter 
advert; in the other sense, it merely means, 
as the Quarterly Review first put it in con- 
venient French, that Byron had ‘‘ a morbid 
peculiarity,” **a morbid fancy for mystifi- 
cations,” ‘*a tendency to be le fanfaron 
des vices qwil n’avait pas” —a little funny 
fancy of which Lady Anne Barnard pro- 
duces an instance in ‘the philosophical 
experiment ” by which he wished by a piece 
of cruel acting to ascertain the value of his 
wife’s resolutions and tenderness. It is 
well that we are favoured by Byron's advo- 
cates with this view of the ‘* noble poet’s” 
character in another language, because it 
would hardly do to express it as an apology 
in honest English. What it comes to is 
this, that for the mere sake of torturing and 
agonizing his young wife he pretended to 
have committed incest with his sister, and 
even proceeded to overt acts in his wife’s 
presence to confirm his mystificatjon, or his 
simulated insanity; and that all this was 
only a ‘**bad,” if rather naughty, ‘‘ jest,” 
which she ought to have seen through and 
laughed at. A glorious picture this of the 
**noble poet,” and a pleasant joker this, 
though it sounds like the fiend’s arch mock. 
To destroy not only his own honour, but to 
fasten on his innocent sister the foul charge 
of the vilest of crimes, merely as a jest as 
regarded himself and merely to torment his 
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bride. We wish to speak deliberately and 
without passion; but of the two crimes — 
that of incest, or that of pretending to have 
committed incest, with its consequences of 
ruining his sister’s reputation and his wife’s 
— for ever — we fully believe that the 
ast crime is the worst and entirely the most 
improbable. The Times cannot believe in 
Byron’s guilt because ‘‘ it is so horrible, so 
unlikely.” We cannot believe in Byron’s 
studied mystification and pretended incest, 
because it is even still more horrible, still 
more unlikely. The miserable records of 
sin forbid us to conclude that the crime of 
incest is impossible, and though it may be a 
characteristic, and not an ungenerous though 
a weak characteristic, of the English mind 
resolutely to refuse to believe in what it 
does not like to face, we must conelude that 
many a brother and sister must have been 
guilty of incest ; yet as far as we can recall 
the records of human depravity, Lord By- 
ron stands alone, if this theory is true, the 
solitary instance since the world began of a 
man charging himself and his poor sister 
with incest for the sake of tormenting his 
wife. 

But what those who adopt this mystifica- 
tion theory seem to fail to see is, that this 
explanation does not meet the. al difficulty 
of the case as it stands. This mystification 
theory clears Lord Byron of the actual crime 
of incest by convicting him of a crime which 
is of equal if not greater magnitude, to be 
sure; but it leaves another, which is the 
main, difficulty untouched. That difficulty 
consists in Lady Byron’s letters to Mrs. 
Leigh. We, however reluctantly, believe 
that Lady Byron’s charge is proved, because 
it is supported by evidence, and the evi- 
dence is all on one side; but whether we 
believe that Lady Byron’s charge is true, 
or whether, with the Zimes, we believe that 
she was only mystified, or, with Blackwood, 
that she was ‘*‘ bammed,” her letters to 
Mrs. Leigh remain the difficulty of either 
view of the case. And we have never con- 
cealed our conviction that they are a diffi- 
culty —the difficulty. But on either hy- 

othesis, ours or that of the Times, Lady 
yron believed in the charge, and yet, 
though she believed it, she wrote the affec- 
tionate or fawning letters to Mrs. Leigh. 
Lady Byron might have been, as the Times 
says, the victim of her husband's wicked 
fiction; but, ‘* being a sane and truthful 
woman, we must take her bare word that 
she demanded a separation from her hus- 
band because she believed him to be guilty 
ofincest.” Whether this belief was founded 
upon true grounds or not makes not the 
slightest difference in the world as to the 
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difficulty of the Leigh letters. Lady Byron 
believed, and yet she wrote the affectionate 
‘‘ dearest Augusta” letters. The Times 
has to account for this just as much as we 
have. The Spectator, and of course the 
Quarterly, argues that the affectionate and 
confidential letters to Mrs. Leigh, expres- 
sing as they do the deepest gratitude to 
her, are wholly inconsistent with the view 
that Lady Byron believed what Mrs. Stowe 
attributes to her. But the Times ‘‘ believes 
that she believed it,” and the Times there- 
fore is bound, as much as we are, to meet 
the evidence of the letters. The three 
views it is better to state in a parallel form: 
—1. The Quarterly disbelieves the charge 
of incest, and disbelieves Lady Byron’s 
belief in it, because the Leigh letters are 
inconsistent with such belief; 2. The Times 
disbelieves the charge, although it believes 
in Lady Byron’s belief, and although, not 
without difficulty, it believes that the Leigh 
letters can be reconciled with Lady Byron’s 
belief; 3. Others believe in the charge, and 
also believe in Lady Byron’s belief, and 
also believe, although not without difficulty, 
that the Leigh letters can be reconciled 
with Lady Byron’s belief. It is plain that 
in the last two cases the difficulty of the 
Leigh letters is common to each view. 

We have already and elsewhere ex- 
pressed some opinion upon the Leigh letters. 
And that opinion seems to have angered 
the Quarterly Review, which complains of 
certain *‘ illiberal insinuations, based on the 
opportune appearance of these letters, which 
the common courtesies of literature ought 
to have protected the Reviewer from.” We 
never said that the letters were not genuine, 
nor did we insinuate that they were not genu- 
ine. We say that they are culled and carefully 
selected. We say that we have not got 
them all, which is perhaps a real mercy, see- 
ing, as we are now told, that they are 
‘*enough to fill a moderate volume.” We 
say that some of them, as is admitted, are 
fragmentary. Or, as anything we say on 
this subject is most likely to be treated as 
illiberal and discourteous, we adopt the lan- 
guage of the Zimes: — ‘* Though the Quar- 
terly Reviewer anticipates the objection, 
there is something strange and mysterious 
behind those letters. One was written to 
show to Sir Ralph Milbanke. They are 
fragmentary ; we require the context — the 
whole of the correspondence. Above all, 
if we admit that they do away with the ex- 
istence then, or shortly after, of the writer’s 
belief in the crime narrated by Mrs. Stowe, 
we must consider the 1856 story an hallu- 
cination or a malignant falsehood, and this, 
for other reasons, we decline to do.” Having 
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said this, or what is substantially this, on 
former occasions, we see no reason to 
modify our opinion on account of the addi- 
tional letters from Lady Byron printed in 
the Quarterly Review just published. They 
are ejusdem farin®, and worth as much and 
as little as those which have already been 
given to the world from the same sources, 
One, and one only, of them to which we 
have already adverted is of capital impor- 
tance. It appears that Mrs. Villiers had in 
the middle of February, 1816—that is 
about a month after Lady Byron had left 
her home — heard ‘‘ the report, which had 
got into circulation about that time, of the 
guilty connexion between the brother and 
sister,” and had in consequence addressed 
Lady Byron on the subject. This is Lady 
Byron’s reply : — 
Mivart’s Hotel, 20th Feb. 1816. 

My dear Mrs. Villiers —I consider your let- 
ter as a very kind proof of the justice you do to 
my feelings, which are by no means so absorbed 
in my own distress as to forget those of others, 
who, perhaps, suffer still more. I deeply re- 
gret the reports which have been circulated 
relative to the cause of the separation between 
Lord B. and myself, and none can occasion me 
more sorrow than that which you mention as 
reflecting on Mrs. Leigh’s character; but as I 
can positively assert that not one of the many 
reports now current have been sanctioned or 
encouraged by me, my family or my friends, 
I cannot consider myself in any degree respon- 
sible for them. 

During my residence under the same roof 
with Mrs. Leigh, all my friends have heard me 
express the most grateful and affectionate sense 
of her good offices towards me; and before I 
left the house, I wrote of her, and spoke of her, 
in those terms to every one who was intimate 
with me. 

In the present state of circumstances you 
must be aware that a publication of the real 
grounds of difference between Lord B. and my- 
self would be extremely improper, and, in con- 
formity with the advice 1 have received, I 
must abstain from any further disclosure. It 
is very painful to me to be obliged in conse- 
quence to appear less confidential than I wish 
towards you. [I have been with my fither 
ever since [ came to town, of course wishing to 
be as unobserved as possible; and it is insisted 
upon by my legal advisers that I shall have no 
communication with Piccadilly. I must ask 
free indulgence for this answer. You do not 
know the extreme perplexities and miseries of 
my present circumstances, or [ should feel se- 
cure of it. At least, believe me, my dear Mrs, 
Villiers, yours most truly, 

A. I. Byron. 

The Honourable Mrs. Villiers. 


The Quarterly Review anticipates the 
very natural reflection which will present 
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itself to the readers of this letter, that it 
does not say one single word as to Lady 
Byron’s own belief or disbelief in the 
charges made against Mrs. Leigh. Lady 
Byron says that neither she nor her family 
nor friends sanctioned or encouraged those 
reports; and further, that as to the real 
grounds of difference between her and her 
husband she was advised, and she meant to 
follow the advice, to abstain from any fur- 
ther disclosures. The Quarterly Review, 
however, says that ‘*‘ this letter was under- 
stood to be an unequivocal denial of the 
report, and that Lady Byron meant and 
knew it to be so understood.” And that 
‘*if any but the frank and fair interpreta- 
tion” — namely, that at that time Lady 
Byron did not believe in the charge of 
incest — ‘‘is to be put upon this letter, we 
must cease to regard the writer as a gen- 
tlewoman.” And then we are solemnly 
warned and told that ‘‘it is pitiable and 
degrading to be obliged to anticipate such 
evasions and this kind of sophistry.” Hard 
and uncivil words break no bones, and per- 
haps this taunt does not apply to us. But 
whether it does or not, we must say that 
this letter to Mrs. Villiers is a cold, con- 
strained, cautious, and, we do not mind 
saying it, evasive one. If Lady Byron had 
meant unequivocally and unambiguously to 
say that the report was false and un- 
founded, and that she did not believe and 
never had believed a word of it, we should 
have thought she would have written a very 
different letter from that which she did 
write. It ought to have contained some 
frank and honest horror at the charge, 
some feeling for the victims of it, consider- 
ing that they were her husband and his only 
sister, some indignation, some free and 
fervid denunciation of the vile slander. 
Instead of all this, Lady Byron says that 
neither she nor her friends sanctioned or 
encouraged the report, and that she was 
not responsible for its circulation; and that 
she meant to hold her tongue as to the real 
grounds of difference. It will be replied, 
or rather it is already replied, ‘‘ that the 
credit of the writer of these letters will 
not be enhanced by supposing that she pur- 
posely used words calculated to convey a 
false impression of her thoughts.” But if 
this is said, what is that tous? It may be 
much to ** Mrs, Stowe, and to others of her 
school.” But the Saturday Review is not 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe, nor of Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe’s school. We venture to remind all 
concerned that the position which we occupy 
towards this painful dispute stands alone. 
We are not, it is superfluous to remark, 
Lord Byron's partisans. We are not Mrs. 
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Stowe’s advocates; neither are we Lady 
Byron’s partisans. We are not of those 
who propose to themselves the holy task of 
defending the ‘‘ noble poet,” or who think 
it a kind and good deed to bring Don Juan 
into family use. Of Mrs. Beecher Stowe 
we have expressed our opinion with more 
— than politeness; and as to Lady 

yron, we do not join in her apotheosis ; 
we do not maintain her to be Christ-like or 
saintly or heroic in any degree. We do 
not understand her character, and we do 
not sympathize with it, perhaps because we 
are not good enough to appreciate it. If, 
as we are told, the Leigh letters are per- 
fectly inconsistent with the God-like quali- 
ties attributed to Lady Byron by Mrs. 
Stowe, and if, when she wrote them, she 
believed in the charge of incest, she must 
be convicted of insincerity, double-deal- 
ing, hypocrisy, and dissimulation which is 
enough to make angels weep, what is all 
this to us? We have never represented 
Lady Byron as a paragon; her character 
we dislike and her conduct in many re- 
spects we disapprove. We fully believe 
that she fully believed in the charge. 
Moreover, we are compelled to believe that 
the charge was in itself true. Moreover, 
we believe, that the Leigh letters are genu- 
ine, and therefore we disapprove of lat 
Byron’s conduct as regards them. But be- 
cause we think that she was utterly wrong 
in treating Mrs. Leigh — or, for the matter 
of that, treating her husband, in relation to 
the charge —as she treated them, it does 
not, and ought not, to follow that it is quite 
incredible that she did so act. The @ 
priort objection that she could not so act 
is disproved by the evidence that she did 
soact. For evidence it is. We have Lady 
Byron’s distinct and unimpeachable testi- 
mony that she did act in a certain way (we 
think a wrong way), and because she knew 
certain things; and then we are met by the 
obstinate, unreasoning objection to her tes- 
timony, that it must be false because we 
think that the conduct which it proves is 
wrong in itself and indefensible. But 
whilst we are as far as even the Quarterly 
Review from vindicating Lady Byron’s con- 
duct in these particulars, we can, we think, 
to some extent at least, account for it, and 
therefore in some measure extenuate the 
apparent duplicity of the Leigh letters. 
Mrs. Stowe is not a person of high 
intellectual gifts, and she does not know 
how to make the most of even her own 
strong points. More than once she comes 
near a very strong argument, and then 
drops it, or treats it inefficiently, because 
she is not aware of its strength. For ex- 
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ample, she says, p. 221, ‘‘ It is not neces- 
sary to suppose great horror and indigna- 
tion on the part of Lady Byron” — namely, 
at the crime of incest. ‘*She may have 
regarded her sister as the victim of a most 
singularly powerful tempter.” This is true, 
but we are disposed to say something more. 
Lady Byron’s queer, half-fanatical, half- 
sceptical views about religion produced in 
her mind a tendency to minimize all sin. 
Believing that in the worst of criminals 
there was as much angel as devil, and that 
the angel would have the best of it at last, 
and that it would all come all right, and 
that her husband, and therefore his sister, 
were sure of escaping in the end, she may 
have had no great horror, and perhaps from 
her constitution no great indignation, at 
the crime itself. Her religious views, 
which we quite agree with the Quarterly 
Review in revolting from, obscured in her 
mind the clear vision of the exceeding sin- 
fulness of sin. From exactly the opposite 
uarter Lady Byron came to something of 
the same conclusion as to the guilt of sin 
as Lord Byron did. It matters little, to 
use technical language, whether we arrive 
at practical antinomianism, travelling as 
the husband did on the road of extreme 
Calvinism and fatalism, or as the wife did 
from the starting-point of universalism. 
Lord Byron committed sin because he per- 
suaded himself that he could not help it, 
and because there was no such thing as 
sin; Lady Byron condoned and extenuated 
sin because from her coldness, her philoso- 
phy, and her all-right-at-last speculations 
she had no special indignation at sin as 
sin. 

There is another branch of the subject in 
which Mrs. Stowe does not seem to be 
aware of the strength of her case. She 
has a chapter, and an interesting one, as 
far as it goes, on ‘‘ the physiological argu- 
ment.” But the argument might have been 
expanded. Lord Byron was in this sense 
diseased in mind, that he systematically and 
habitually set at nought all moral princi- 

les ; and the evidence of the incest showed, 
in entire harmony with this character that, 
as the Spectator in September well ex- 
pressed it, he also ‘‘ violated the deepest 
natural instincts of human nature; in other 
words, that there was natural disease in his 
instincts, as well as moral disease in his 
will.” Mrs. Stowe shows well enough how, 
by violating all physiological laws, and by 
mental, moral, and physical excesses acting 
upon a naturally morbid and nervous tem- 
perament, Lord Byron brought himself into 
an abnormal state; but she does not show 
how bad his moral nature was, and how far 
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he was responsible for these diseased moral 
instincts. Byron was, as Jeffrey observed, 
in the constant habit of mocking and scoff- 
ing at all virtue and excellence, human 
and divine, because it was virtuous and 
excellent. He quarrelled with and in- 
sulted truth and honour because it was 
truth and honour. Every hero of his 
poems, from Childe Harold down to Don 
Juan, was recommended for his natural 
vices rather than for his accideutal virtues. 
Byron’s mean, cowardly attacks on his 
wife, and then his atrocious denial that he 
had ever drawn her picture or libelled her 
in his poems, his repeated adulteries, his 
satyr-like life in Venice, his actual works — 
The Corsair, Parisina, Manfred, and Cain 
— all tales of illicit love, and two of them 
of incest, his original draught of the Bride 
of Abydos, on the same subject of incest, 
his projected tragedies on Francesca, also 
incestuous, and on Tiberius at Caprea, his 
journal and letters overflowing with jests 
on his own and everybody else’s sins, his 
avowal, lately produced, of his confidences 
to Mrs. Leigh on his liaison with Allegra’s 
mother, and on his Venetian abominations 
— all these things taken together show that 
his actual life illustrated his principles, that 
his life was his principles in action, and 
that this life was a systematic and inten- 
tional one having a certain definite and 
realized purpose. That is why we have all 
along felt that the argument deduced from 
his works is so strong. Mrs. Stowe does 
not put these things together; and, from 
all that she states we might be led to the 
conclusion that Byron was discharged from 
moral responsibility because undoubtedly 
both his moral nature and his physical in- 
stincts were diseased. But what Mrs. 
Stowe ought to have added is that for all 
this the man was responsible. Byron’s in- 
sanity, such as it was, was of his own mak- 
ing. He forced and encouraged himself 
into mental and moral disease. There is 
no greater truth than that mental and moral 
disease is too often of our own creating, 
and that we can control our insane tenden- 
cies just as we can control our appetites. 
A man is as responsible for bringing him- 
self into that state in which Byron’s life was 
spent as he is for indulging in excesses 
which bring on delirium tremens. 

Nor does Mrs. Stowe quite grasp the sig- 
nificance of one of these details of Byron's 
especial wickedness. Undoubtedly his con- 
duct during his married life was such as to 
raise, as it did raise in his wife’s mind, the 

resumption that he wasinsane. But there 
is clear evidence that this insanity was sim- 
ulated, that he was mad with a method and 
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for a purpose, and this purpose was to get 
rid of his wife. It is admitted that Byron’s 
nearest relations, and Mrs. Leigh was his 
nearest, had strongly impressed his mad- 
ness on Lady Byron. The inference is 
plain, though it seems to have escaped Mrs. 
Stowe, that if so, and if the madness was 
only simulated, Mrs. Leigh was obviously 
acting under Byron’s guidance, and collu- 
sively with him. 

And this observation leads us to say 
something, and we say it unwillingly, about 
Mrs. Leigh. We have carefully avoided 
saying more than was absolutely necessary 
about this lady; the crime charged against 
Lord Byron unhappily involves two persons. 
We would willingly say nothing about the 
weaker vessel. It may be that she was, if 
guilty, under the influence of a more im- 
— nature than her own; we gladly 

elieve, as Lady Byron asserts, that she 
repented. But it is argued by the Times 
that ‘* Mrs. Leigh’s whole life is incompat- 
ible with such guilt.” Is it so? What are 
the facts? As early as the separation the 
charge of incest was notorious, and had got 
into general circulation; it had reached 
Mrs. Villiers in February 1816, had been 
brought before Mr. Wilmot Horton by 
Mr. Hobhouse in March, was well known 
to Shelley while residing at Bath, who had 
only just reached England, and was not 
moving in the charmed or scandalous circles 
of London life, in September of the same 
year; are we to be told that this calumny, 
so rife, never reached Mrs. Leigh’s ears ? 
Further than this, it is admitted that in 
1840 Lady Byron did ‘tell Medora Leigh 
the revolting story of her alleged paternity.” 
It is denied that at least in 1843 the charge 
was at any rate made known to the whole 
set of Medora Leigh’s friends, was made 
known to (whether believed or not by) the 
Duke of Leeds and the Osborne family, to 
Lady Byron’s family, to the Lovelaces, to 
Sir George Stephen, to Dr. Lushington? 
Has our inference that this wretched Me- 
dora Leigh taxed her mother with the sin 
been disputed or denied? If all this be so, 
will it be said that Mrs. Leigh’s conduct 
towards the calumny and towards Lady By- 
ron, who was well known and accredited 
with having specified it at least in 1840, 
was such as we should have a right to ex- 
pect? Lady Byron is charged with at least 
duplicity, because if she believed in the 
charge she could not have been on the terms 
which she was with Mrs. Leigh. We re- 
tort this argument. Supposing Mrs. Leigh 
to have been acquainted with the charge, 
would she, or would any injured and inno- 
cent sister, wife, and mother, have treated 
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such a frightful accusation with silent con- 
tempt ? And that she must have heen ac- 
uainted with it common sense forbids us 
to doubt. If Mrs. Villiers heard of it, and 
if Byron’s friend and representative Mr. 
Hobhouse heard of it, and if Shelley heard 
of it, all in 1816, can we for a moment be- 
lieve that Mrs. Leigh had not heard of it? 
If so, why did she not sift it and face it and 
indignantly contradict it? If it horrified 
Mrs. Villiers, and compelled her to write 
to Lady Byron about it, why did not Mrs. 
Leigh do the same and in much stronger 
language? Perhaps she did. We do not 
know what is forthcoming from the reserved 
fund of the Leigh letters, but if any such 
indignant appeal and complaint of Mrs. 
Leigh is in secret existence it might have 
been produced with great effect in the re- 
cent discussion. It may be said that it was 
to Mrs. Leigh’s interest to suppress the 
calumny in 1816, because she was then on 
good terms with.Lady Byron. But in 1830 
Mrs. Leigh and Lady Byron quarrelled ; 
and in 1840 Lady Byron at any rate spec- 
ified the charge, and Mrs. Leigh must have 
known, at least in 1843, if not long before 
and from the very first, that the charge was 
avowed and adopted by Lady Byron. Did 
she then disavow or disclaim it, or did she 
then openly charge Lady Byron as a vile 
calumniator? That she had then quarrelled 
with Lady Byron was rather a reason that 
she should now at any rate speak out. Did 
she do so? No such thing; it is not even 
pretended that Mrs. Leigh ever openly pro- 
tested against it. And yet she could speak 
and protest and disavow shameful accusa- 
tions against herself when she pleased: 
Lady Byron —the Quarterly Review admits 
—‘*not only told this unhappy girl [Me- 
dora Leigh] —whose sense of right and 
wrong seems utterly lost and confused on 
all subjects —that she was the child of 
incest, but repeated, as coming from her, 
the most monstrous and improbable cal- 
umnies against her mother, as having co-_ 
operated with her sister [Mrs. Trevanion] 
for her (Medora’s) ruin by her brother-in- 
law. Did Lady Byron believe such stuff? 
. . . Should » & openly have adopted and 
patronized the girl in a manner to become 
responsible for her inventions, which were 
evidently accumulated as they were found 
to be acceptable? They”—what? the 
unnatural invention and monstrous cal- 
umnies that the mother was a party to ber 
daughter’s ruin — ‘‘ reached the Leigh fam- 
ily, and there is extant a letter from Mrs. 
Leigh to a distinguished relative, repelling 
with the deepest scorn and_ indignation 
‘this atrocious charge.’” This atrocious 
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charge, that is the charge of complicity with 
the Trevanions, not that atrocious charge 
that she was the child of incest. At least 
this is how we read the Quarterly Review, 
and our readers can judge whether we read 
the Quarterly Review aright, because in one 
quarter, the Standard, this passage has 
been cast in the teeth of the Saturday Re- 
view, as stating that Mrs. Leigh’s letter to 
a distinguished relative repelled the charge 
of incest. We repeat, therefore, unless we 
are contradicted on our reading of the 
Quarterly, and until some more letters are 
forthcoming, that Mrs. Leigh persistently 
remained silent throughout when she must 
have known that she was charged with the 
crime, and when she must have known who 
advanced the charge. And we add that, if 
it is a difficulty, as it is, that Lady Byron 
maintained friendly and sisterly relations 
with Mrs. Leigh, though satisfied of the ex- 
istence of her crime, it is quite as great or 
a greater difficulty that Mrs. Leigh never 
complained, as far as we know, of the charge, 
or denounced her who avowed it. 

One word as to the critical method — we 
mean the logical instrument — which has 
been employed by the advocates of Lord 
Byron in this dispute. That method, if we 
may so dignify it, is the very bathos of crit- 
icism. It consists in this :— First to frame 
a theory — in this case the impossibility of 
the truth of the charge alleged — and then, 
as regards the evidence, simply to set aside 
whatever conflicts with that theory. This 
method has been used, and its value has 
been gauged, as regards higher subjects. 
To illustrate what we mean. Lady By- 
ron states distinctly and exolicitly certain 
things. She deposes to certain facts. She 
pledges herself to the fact, for example, 
that, on a certain occasion, the scene be- 
tween Byron and his sister, in the course 
of which Lady Byron was ordered out of 
the room, did take place. Well; this is 
evidence, distinct evidence. With some- 
thing less than questionable propriety the 
Quarterly Review speaks of the loathsome 
details of this horrid scene, with which we 
shall not offend our readers, a ‘‘ luscious 
tit-bit—the trail of the woodcock,” and 
then peremptorily asserts that it cannot be 
true, chiefly because it was only told to Mrs. 
Stowe, and presumably to Mrs. Jameson, 
and not told to any woman of rank. In 
other words, Lady Byron is charged with a 
wicked lie, because the Quarterly Review 
declines to believe what Lady Byron, a 
truthful woman, solemnly asserts. So as 
regards another detail. Lady Byron pos- 
itively and definitely declares to Mrs. Stowe 
that on a certain occasion Lord Byron said, 
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** The world will believe me, and it will not 
believe you. The world has made up its 
mind that ‘ By’ is a glorious boy; and the 
world will go for By,” right or wrong. 
Besides, I shall make it my life’s object to 
discredit you: I shall use all my powers. 
Read Caleb Williams, and you will see that I 
shall do by youjustas Falkland did by Caleb.” 
And then we are told that all this is neither 
probable nor credible ; and it is insinuated 
that this incident is, if not a mere invention 
on Lady Byron’s part, a translation into 
the American dialect of something said by 
Lady Byron. That is, that either Mrs. 
Stowe or Lady Byron, or perhaps both, are 
deliberate liars. 

And this is the conclusion of the whole 
matter. The issue is the simplest; the 
vhoice must be taken for once and for all, 
and on the plainest alternative. Either the 
accusation of incest is true, or Mrs. Stowe 
and Lady Byron, either or both, are guilty 
of inventing a direct and planned and wil- 
ful lie. Because we believe that the hy- 

othesis of either Mrs. Stowe’s falsehood or 

ady Byron’s falsehood is utterly untenable 
and inadmissible, and because we are as- 
sured that neither of these ladies is or ever 
was insane, we are forced to pronounce 
against Lord Byron on the main charge. 
Those who acquit him must, whether they will 
avow it or not, believe that the witnesses are 
perjured. Further than this the case con- 
not be carried. The hallucination theory 
—the mystification theory — neither of 
them will stand the test of searching argu- 
ment. As we commenced the investigation 
so we conclude it, and we repeat, only 
weighted with our present argument and 
fortified by all the facts which have come 
out since we first wrote, our language of 
last autumn :—* 


Is it probable, or even possible, that Mrs. 
Stowe invented this history ? Most improbable — 
all but impossible. Is it probable, or even pos- 
sible, that Lady Byron invented this history? 
Most itaprobable—all but impossible. Is it 
probable, or even possible, that Lady Byron, 
without intending to misstate or misunderstand, 
did take au sérieux some foolish and culpable 
affectation of vice, some swagger and boast on 
her husband’s part of some great and secret 
crime, which only existed in his own morbid 
imagination and was only uttered for the sake 
of annoying his wife, and in his ordinary or 
extraordinary evil temper? Just possible— 
but very improbable. Is the story an hallu- 
cination on Lady Byron’s part ? Not at all likely 
—but of course possible. If therefore there is 
nothing absolutely to discredit Mrs. Stowe’s 


* See Saturday Review, September 4, 1869: copied 
into Living Age No. 1823. 
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truthfulness or Lady Byron’s truthfulness, and 
if the probabilities against illusion or misunder- 
standing are so great, we are driven to the con- 
clusion that, on the whole, the history in its 
essence—that is, as a charge of incest — is 
more likely on all accounts to be true than not. 


We must add a single reflection, and it 
is one which embodies a moral judgment on 
the whole controversy, and we follow some 
admirable remarks of the Spectator, Sep- 
tember 11, on ‘‘ the Public Prepossession 
for Byron.” It is a sad evidence of moral 
decadence in high literary as well as in 
popular quarters, that so wild and irra- 
tional a scream has been raised against the 
evidence produced in the case. The old 
and manly protests against the immorality 
and turpitude of Byron’s life and works 
are now silenced. The traditional — 
sentatives of that part of the press which 
used to arrogate to itself special claims to 
be the guardian of religion and morality 
have gone over to the other side. The 
Tory satel and Blackwood and Stand- 
ard uphold the Satanic School and its 
Corypheus. It is announced to be a kind 
and good deed to introduce Don Juan to 
family reading ; and an epigrammatist con- 

atulates the world and himself that at 
ast the sinner—and such a sinner as 
Byron, a deliberate and inveterate offender 
against everything that has been held to be 
true and pure and good — has been canon- 
ised. And we are simply scorned and 
sneered at because we think that it is a 
duty to confront an author, who is always a 
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teacher, with his life, and we are told that 
it is simply ‘* ludicrous to test genius by 
morality,” and we are forbidden to object 
to the authority of Sterne or Rousseau, on 
the plain and homely ground that their 
lives were foul and licentious. This is the 
present aspect of the popular mind towards 
Byron, and it is of evil omen. Whether 
Mrs. Stowe repeats accurately Byron’s 
words or not, it is an undeniable, but also 
a melancholy, fact, that he knew, and knew 
too well, the popular mind when he said, 
‘*The world has made up its mind that 
‘ By’ is a glorious boy; and the worid will 
go for ‘ By,’ right or wrong.” Yes; right 
or wrong, ‘‘the noble poet” can do no 
wrong. Not only must we not utter word 
or protest against the shameless immorality 
of ‘*the noble poet,” but we must accept 
the man Byron as more sinned against than 
sinning. His wife is a moral Clytemnestra, 
a moral Brinvilliers, but the man who could 
and did violate every sanctity of life, every 
truth, and every honour, is the spoiled 
child of England and our national darling 
and idol. This, we again assert, is of no 
good omen. We must, with all sorrow and 
indignation, cenfess that the popular ver- 
dict is with Byron. But what then? “A 
wonderful and horrible thing is committed 
in the land; the prophets [and of old 
prophet and poet were synonyms], the 
prophets prophesy falsely, and my people 
love to have it so; and what will ye do in 
the end thereof? ” 





Amputation Durine Anzstuesi WitH Ca1o- 
RAL. — Dr. Noir (of Brioude, France) has pub- 
lished, in the Gazetie des Hopitaur of Decem- 
ber 28rd, 1869, the case of a man, aged sixty- 
four, suffering acutely from osteosarcoma of the 
leg. The patient was very anxious to have the 
limb taken off; and, as a trial, he took about 
sixty grains of chloral, dissolved in two ounces 
of simple syrup, at 8a.m, Up to nine o’clock, 
he frequently made efforts at vomiting, and had 
defective vision; after this came violent ex- 
citement, which lasted two hours; he then fell 
asleep, and soon was so insensible that he could 
be moved about without waking. This sleep 
lasted about an hovr and a half, and the pa- 
tient, on coming to his senses, said he felt very 
well, and asked for food. Pain had of late de- 

rived him of sleep, and he was overjoyed to 
ve had some rest. Two days after this, the 
man took seventy-five grains of chloral at eight 
in the morning, and was uncomfortable for two 





hours, when he fell into a deep slumber, and 
underwent amputation of the leg without mov- 
ing or uttering a sound. After being placed 
in bed, the patient sank into an alarming coma 
for one hour; after which, on waking, he was 
seized with violent delirium and severe vomit- 
ing. These fearful symptoms lasted about seven 
hours, when the poor man passed into a state of 
complete prostration, and recovered his senses, 
but did not recollect anything of what had 
passed, and could hardly speak or move. He 
took some beef-tea, had a sleepless but quiet 
night, and the next day all the effects of the 
chloral had off. Dr. Noir remarks that, 
in this case, delirium, prostration, and coma 
were so alarming that it would be imprudent to 
use chloral as an anesthetic in operations if 
further experience prove that these dangerous 
symptoms regularly present themselves. There 
can, however, be no doubt, he adds, that insen- 
sibility was complete during the operation. 
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From The Spectator, Jan 29. 

8T. DOMINGO AND THE UNITED STATES. 

THERE is no reason, that we can see, why 
Great Britain should dislike, far less resist, 
the annexation of the Dominican Republic, 
the eastern half of Hayti, to the United 
States. The acquisition, supposing the 
treaty of cession to be confirmed by the 


Senate, will not have been made by vio- | 


lence, but through a spontaneous or, at all 
events, a legal surrender of independence 
made by their inhabitants or by rulers suffi- 
ciently popular not to be overset. Civiliza- 
tion decidedly gains by the transaction, for 
the rule of the States, whatever its defects, 
at least secures peace, an end of civil war, 
and a reasonable possibility of internal or- 
der. Noris it in any way hostile to liberty. 
St. Domingo will not, we presume, be ad- 
mitted at first as a State, but even a Terri- 
tory of the Union enjoys a large measure 
of self-government, is heard, though it can- 
not vote, in Congress, and is in all essen- 
tials a free Republic with much more inter- 
nal liberty than St. Domingo has ever been 
able to secure. The change is good for the 
world, and the individual injury to ourselves 
is insufficient to outweigh the general gain. 
No addition of territory can make the cn 
stronger while she has already more land 
than she can use, and the increase of sub- 
jects is scarcely greater than that which we 
contribute to her census every year. 
soil of St. Domingo, as described in geogra- 
phies, is no doubt rich, but it cannot by 


possibility grow anything the Union cannot | 
necessity of keeping up a cordon of fire 


grow already, if not in Vermont, then in 
Florida; while the people are of the class 
which néeds more help from the nation than 
it brings it aid. There is some talk, we 
perceive, of extraordinary mineral treas- 
ures as yet undeveloped, to be exploité by 
the energy of American settlers, but there 
are mineral treasures beneath the hills of 
North Carolina which demand and will re- 
pay exploration first. Strategically, no 
doubt, the acquisition is important. Every 
new island will increase the American ten- 
dency towards marine power, and ultimately 
no doubt the possession will increase our 
difficulty in maintaining a hold upon the 
West India Islands. That hold, however, 
is not of the first importance, the fate of a 
great war with America could not depend 
upon them, and forthe present we have one 
considerable compensation. We can fight 
most easily at sea, and every possession 
like Samana Bay makes it more difficult for 
America to confine her warfare to the land. 
Hitherto she has had no possession she 
could not reach by land, now she has one 
which she can defend only by naval victory. 


| border raids. 


The | 
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Nevertheless, we shall be rather surprised 
if the Senate is very much delighted with this 
new treaty. The price is small, no doubt, 
/and the purchase one more step towards the 
‘realization of the idea that North America 
| ought in the fullness of time to form a sine 
gle State, and we can hardly wonder at a 
| President wishing to mark his reign by so 
ermanent an addition to the dominion of 
his country. But the Senate bas no such 
| temptation, and will scarcely fail to foresee 
|a long vista of trouble and expense to be 
entailed by the new territory. It must in 
the first place be protected by a Federal 
navy and garrisoned by a Federal army at 
| Federal cost,a cost which is likely to be 
| considerable, as the Union cannot tolerate 
incessant émeutes, and the Territory itself 
will hardly be permitted to maintain eithera 
conscription or a standing army. Then it 
is hardly probable that the Union will be 
| able to refrain from annexing the entire is- 
‘land. The two Republics, St. Domingo 
and Hayti, have always been fighting, and 








‘even if the prestige of the United States 
| should protect their section from invasion, 
civilized powers cannot tolerate either un- 


certainties about borders or complaints of 
The necessity which impelled 
Britain forward in India will impel the 
Union forward in Hayti, and within a very 
few years the entire island will follow the 
fate of its Spanish half, when the coloured 
Americans will number nearly six millions. 
The previous resistance will be bitter, and 
the American Army, already strained by the 


round the Indian tribes, will have to main- 
tain order in a vast island as large as Scot- 
land, full of mountains 8,000 feet high, with 
a tropical climate, and occupied by col- 
oured races accustomed for a century to 
civil war. The task no doubt will be ac- 


‘complished, but it will not be an easy one; 


and when accomplished, the gain will prob- 
ably be very small, while every expense of 
the process must be paid out of national 
taxes. Under the Constitution the island 
cannot, like India, be made to pay for its 
own wars, but must be defended from the 
general exchequer, even against internal 
foes. The Senate is not likely to regard 
such a prospect with strong approval, or to 
forget that the vote of the island, if once 
annexed and admitted into the system, 
would cancel that of a million whites in the 
House of Representatives, that in fact a 
seventh of that House would be returned by 
coloured men. Add to these ideas the facts 
that the Senate is in a state of irritation 
with the President, who does not leave it 
enough influence over appointments, that 
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the acquisition of Cuba, which was quite 
possible, has been carefully avoided, and 
that the dread of the negro is on all politi- 
cians, and we have, we imagine, a total of 
hostility which may yet prevent the annex- 
ation. 

The real point, however, is whether it 
will be popular with the American people, 
and it is nearly impossible upon this to as- 
certain the truth, the papers upon all such 

uestions voting very much according to 
their relations with the Government whose 
policy is in question. That the people of 
the Union under Southern leadership were 
once eager for more territory is certain, but 
they are now guided by Northern politi- 
cians, and we see no sign that the earth- 
hunger is at all unreasonably strong. The 
Indians, no doubt, are driven farther and 
farther afield as the immigrants march 
down, and no doubt also the great idea of 
covering a continent with a State which 
shall have neither rivals nor neighbours is 
neither dead nor dying, but the war has cer- 
tainly not developed any special ardour for 
its realization. The purchase of Alaska was 
not popular. There has been difficulty in 
paying for St. Thomas. The conquest of 
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Cuba has been avoided. Mr. Seward’s 
movements in Mexico are not very eagerl 
followed, though there is a general suspi- 
cion, well or ill-founded, that his object 
there is to buy a few States; and Canada, 
on the whole, is less menaced than it was. 
There is a great impatience of taxation, a 
strong disposition to ‘‘ finish up” with re- 
construction, and a manifest desire to luok 
deeper into the question of Free Trade, one 
of the very few fiscal disputes which might 
shake the Union. St. Domingo will be re- ‘ 
garded, we suspect, very much as a present 
which nobody particularly wanted, which 
it will cost very much to keep, and which 
may draw after it an increase of the dark 
electorate, an incident the genuine Ameri- 
can tolerates, but does not as yet cordially 
approve. We doubt when it is found that 

ngland does not care, whether there will 
be much enthusiasm for the new purchase, 
and if there is not, the Senate is very likely 
indeed to decline to ratify the Treaty. Sen- 
ators are human even in the United States, 
and the pleasure of showing that the Senate 
is not only more far-sighted, but on foreign 
matters stronger than the Government, 
must be very keen. 





JUNGLE SINGAPORE. ; 

From a late number of the ‘Siam Weekly Ad- 
vertiser —a little journal published in Bang- 
kok — we condense a description of the Jungle, 
of which it is difficult for those accustomed to 
only the forests of the temperate zones to form 
any adequate idea. In Singapore, the jungle 
consists of a forest of gigantic trees, standing | 
close together like stalks in a wheat-field, their 
trunks varying in diameter from two to six feet. 
They are branchless until near the top, when 
they spread out into compact foliage of dark green 
leaves. The tops of these giants join together, 
and underneath grow shorter and more umbra- 
geous trees; and again beneath these latter grow 
etrange plants and ferns, few of which have re- 
ceived even Malay names, But the peculiar 
characteristic of the jungle is the extraordinary 
manner in which the whole mass is woven to- 
gether by a net-work of creepers and parasites. 
Chief among the former is the ratan, pieces of 
which have been cut out nearly an inch in di- 
ameter and three hundred feet long. Some of the 
parasites are as thick as a man’s body, twining 
spirally round the trunks of the larger trees, 
beginning at the bottom, and after seven or 
eight turns reaching to the top, from which they | 
frequently drop down again in straight columns | 
of uniform girth to the ground, where they be- | 
come attached, and again start forth on a fresh 
mission. | 








Another peculiar and beautiful feature of these 
jungles consists of the numerous orchidaceous 
plants that droop from the elbows of the larger 
trees, or fix themselves on the creeper net-work 
that grows around them. Conspicuous, too, are 
the varieties of pitcher-plants, to be found prob- 
ably in greater luxuriance in the jungles of Sin- 
gapore than in any other part of the world. It 
is extraordinary where these singular plants 
place themselves. Some can be seen on the 
very pinnacles of the trees, while others, as if 
destined for man, cluster within an easy distance 
of the ground. They always contain a good 
supply of pure wholesome water, perhaps about 
a quarter of a pint toeach cup. To complete 
the obstructions of the jungle, fallen trees of by- 
gone ages are piled upon each other, giving 
birth, in their decay, to innumerable forms of 
vegetation. 


Two unpublished plays by Thomas Hood, en- 
titled respectively ‘* York and Lancaster ’’ and 
** Lost and Found ”’ (the latter a fragment), are 
announced to appear in one volume, with some 
other poems of the author, and the original illus- 
trations by John Leech, George Cruikshank, 
and Mr. Harvey. 
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From The Saturday Review, Jan. 2v. 
AMERICAN JUDGES. 


Few things are full of uglier omen for the 
future of the United States than that grow- 
ing disrespect for the judicial body which 
seems to be spreading itself through the 
country. The stories which now reach us 
are widely different from anything heard 
before of American Judges. The worst 
we formerly knew of the Bench, even in 
the wildest frontier States, was that its 
— did not wear precisely the same 
awful costume and practise the same digni- 
fied usages as the Judges and Barons of 
Westminster Hall; but it was probable 
that they knew a great deal more of law 
than anybedy about them, and that they 
did not flinch from applying what they knew. 
Even the functionary who decided the cele- 
brated case of Silas Fixings was probably 
right in his conclusions, and certainly he 
was not afraid to back them. But now 
almost every mail brings us proof that in 
the largest and not the Teast civilized of the 
older States charges of flagrant corruption 
against Judges are of every-day circulation, 
and though it is every now and then urged 
that the character of such or such a gentle- 
man is beyond suspicion, or that the evi- 
dence is not thought in such or such a case 
to warrant the accusation, nobody dreams 
of asserting that the corrupt taking of 
money or money’s worth for justice by a 
Judge is inconceivable or impossible, or 
even uncommon. If Americans were in the 
habit of comparing the facts which fall under 
their immediate notice with the experience 
and history of other communities, they 
would see that this phenomenon of judicial 
corruption, generally believed, but ac- 
quiesced in without much very serious com- 
plaint, has no parallel or example since 
the beginning of civilization. Some of its 
mischievous consequences are beginning to 
be felt, not only by simple Erie bondhold- 
ers, but by the English legal profession. 
The two branches of the English race 
knew curiously little of one another till 
the War of Secession, but there was an ex- 
ception to this ignorance in the steady 
interchange of judicial precedents. There 
were certain American names which were 
appealed to here with scarcely less confi- 
dence than Coke or Mansfield. But quite 
recently English Judges have been known 
to shrink from recognizing the authority of 
modern American cases, and, very possibly 
not quite fairly distinguishing between one 
man and another or between one State and 
another, have significantly inquired what 
these charges of corruption meant. 

When an English gentleman deputed by 
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some railway bond-holders addressed the 
New York Chamber of Commerce the other 
day on the effect of the action of the New 
York Judges upon the interests which 
he represented, the Chamber broadly ad- 
mitted the corrupt origin of this judicial 
intervention, but attributed it to the ignor- 
ance of alien constituencies. This merely 
meant that the Judges of the State of New 
York are elective, and that the Irish vote 
is very powerful in New York. If, how- 
ever, the purification of the American 
judicature is not to be expected until 
rishmen are debarred from voting, or un- 
til the people give up the direct appoint- 
ment of public servants, it may be long 
before the reputation of American Judges 
recovers itself. It is satisfactory, therefore, 
to find one of the most thoughtful of Amer- 
ican newspapers finding the source of the 
evileless in the mode of appointing Judges 
than in the mode of admitting legal practi- 
tioners. It is in fact quite clear, from 
English experience, that the best security 
for learning and purity in the Bench is 
learning and a feeling of honour among the 
Bar. The most powerful of all forms of 
public opinion is professional opinion, and 
if the professional feeling of the New York 
practitioners revolted against ignorance and 
corruption as mortal sins in a Judge, 
the machinery for creating Judges would 
lose most of its importance. The mere 
discomfort of sitting in a Court full of men 
of greater knowledge and higher honour 
than himself would keep the incapable party 
back from desiring a seat on the Bench; 
and, beyond this, the experience of several 
communities shows that a popular con- 
stituency charged with the selection of 
functionaries for whom professional quali- 
fications are required is influenced in the 
strongest way by professional opinion. 
But the American Legislatures have, we 
are told, adopted of late the policy of near- 
ly open admission to the legal profession, 
the advocates of the measure defending it 
on the extraordinarily fallacious ground 
that there is no more reason why special 
conditions should be demanded for the call- 
ing of a legal practitioner than for the call- 
ing of a grocer or abutcher. As one would 
have thought it enough to reply that the 
only callings which it is best for the public 
interest to leave quite open are those to 
which the maxim caveat emptor applies, and 
that no client can possibly tell whether a 
given lawyer can construe a legislative 
enactment correctly, the only inference 
which can be drawn from such an argument 
is an inference as to the class to whom it 
was considered worth while to address it. 
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But the fact seems to be that in most Amer- 
ican States persons are now admitted to the 
mixed profession of barrister and attorney 
with the least possible inquiry into their 
knowledge or character. The result, we 
need scarcely say, is very unlike that of a 
lax system of admission to the English Bar. 
Iu this country the moral effects of all- 
powerful traditions have to be allowed for, 
and the effect of an undoubtedly unsatisfac- 
tory system of previous preparation is not 
that English barristers are unlearned, but 
that they arenarrow. Even here, however, 
it is worth while noticing that the experi- 
ence of the American States shows that, 
under a system of unchecked competition, 
the race is in the long run to the ignorant 
and the unscrupulous. Everybody of course 
would suppose, and we are carefully in- 
formed, that even in New York city there 
are many skilful and honourable practition- 
ers; but they seem to consider it their 
chief duty to their clients to keep their busi- 
ness out of Court, and hence little moral 
influence is brought to bear on the Bench 
by men of this class. 

It is very difficult for an Englishman 
to judge to how many American States, 
and even to what parts of the State of New 
York, the suspicion of judicial corruption 
justly extends. Yet there are many signs 
that the sacredness of the judicial office is 
passing away everywhere. Nobody has 
ventured to breathe a word against the 
character of the Judges of the United States, 
but yet there is evidently no scruple in 
packing for party purposes the Supreme 
Court, probably in some respects the most 
august tribunal in the world. The party 
now all-powerful evidently intends not 
merely to keep Democrats and Southern 
partisans out of it (which under existing 
circumstances would be scarcely wonderful, ) 
but to deny entrance into it to all but the 
extremest fanatics of its own opinions. 
The other day President Grant, having two 
vacancies in the Court to fill up, proposed 
for them Mr. Stanton, the late Secretary- 
at-War, and Mr. Hoar, the present At- 
torney-General. Mr. Stanton, who was 
thought to be dying, was a very great 
administrator, but one of the bitterest of 

artisans. Mr. Hoar, though a Republican, 
13 thought to be wedded to a high standard 
of judicial purity and independence. The 
Senate instantly confirmed the appointment 
of Mr. Stanton with almost indecent haste, 
but suspended its approval of Mr. Hoar’s 
nomination. This plain intimation to the 
President that none but the extremest party 

! appointments would be palatable to that 
branch of the American Legislature which 
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is all but omnipotent is nearly as disastrous 
a symptom of one sort as the New York 
stories are of another. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
THE DARIEN SHIP CANAL. 


TuE practicability of a water communi- 
cation between the Atlantic and the Pacific 
has been under discussion, we might almost 
say, ever since the ‘‘ Isthmus of America” 

to give it its old name) has been known to 

uropeans. A glance ata ‘‘ Mercator’s 
Projection,” joined with the knowledge that 
a cutting forty or fifty miles in length is all 
that is wanted, will sufficiently explain why 
the idea was ever entertained ; and as trade 
and colonies have increased it is evident 
that the arguments in favour of it must have 
gone on increasing at the rate of compound 
interest. The same glance will show the 
difficulties, or at least the main difficulty, 
that stands in the way of its accomplishment. 
The main difficulty is of course the natural 
feature to which the isthmus itself owes its 
existence — the cordillera which unites the 
Andes with the Rocky Mountains and pre- 
serves the continuity of the dorsal ridge of 
the entire American continent. As water 
refuses to run up a hill, a ship canal, to 
cross a mountain chain, must be either cut 
through it at ocean level, or made to ascend 
one side and descend the other by an artifi- 
cial staircase composed of locks; and, here 
again, the habits of water interfere. Locks 
imply a sufficient supply of water to fill 
them, and that water must come from some 
higher level still. Another matter to be 
considered in connection with a ship canal 
is the necessity for a harbour at each end. 
A ship cannot sail right into the mouth of a 
canal as she can into the estuary of a navi- 
gable river, and, therefore safe and com- 
modious harbours at each end are essential. 
In the case we are considering the obvious 
desiderata are a short line, a low summit 
level to be crossed, as small an amount as 
possible of matter, earth, rock, &c., requir- 
ing to be removed by excavation, and good 
harbours; to which may be added one or 
two minor ones, such as a climate reason- 
ably healthy for Europeans, and a soil of- 
fering no extraordinary obstacle to the 
progress of the work, or to its permanence 
when completed. The route which posses- 
ses these advantages in the highest degree, 
or presents the best possible combination of 
them, is no doubt the best route for a ship 
canal between the Atlantic and the Pacific. 
The isthmus is a long one, and the routes 
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which have been proposed and explored 
for the purpose are numerous. <A century 
ago a canal was projected from the Bay 
Campeachy in the Gulf of Mexico to Te- 
huantepec on the Pacific, and the line has 
since been several times surveyed. But al- 
though there is a depression, a table land 
some 700 feet above the sea level, and 
thirty-five miles wide would have to be 
crossed ; the entire distance would be over 
200 miles; about 150 locks would be re- 
quired ; there is not enough water supply to 
fill them when made; and, furthermore, the 
coasts are subject to storms. A line from 
the Bay of Honduras to Fonseca Bay on the 
Pacific has been tried. Here are good har- 
bours, but the length of the line would be 
over 200 miles, the summit level to be 
crossed is about 3,000 feet above the sea, 
and the water supply is insufficient. Pro- 
ceeding southwards, the great Nicaragua 
lake naturally suggests itself as a feature in 
the geography which might be utilized, and 
several explorations have been made with 
that view, but in all cases the obstacles, into 
the details of which we have not space to 
go, bave been found to be insurmountable, 
or practically so. A line across to the Gulf 
of Dulce has also been considered, but here 
again the height of the mountains precludes 
the idea of a canal. This brings us to 
the isthmus proper, comprising Panama and 
Darien, the bow-shaped neck of land lying 
between the Gulf of Panama on the south 
and the Caribbean Sea on the north. Be- 
tween Panama and the mouth of the Chagre 
River the elevation of the central ridge is 
trifling, falling as low, it appears, in one 

lace as 150 feet, but from the broken and 

illy character of the country a canal here 
would be a work of enormous difficulty and 
practically useless, as about 3 and 1-3 miles of 
tunnel and some 36 locks would be required. 
But what, above all, has led to the abandon- 
ment of the idea is the insecurity of the an- 
chorage on either coast, and the impos- 
sibility of constructing proper harbours. 
East of Panama, at about the centre of the 
bend formed by the isthmus, is the shortest 
line from sea to sea. Here the harbours on 
both sides are good and safe, and the Chepo 
River flowing into the Pacific is navigable 
for a considerable distance, but unfortu- 
nately the cordillera on the Atlantic side is 
lofty, the lowest possible summit level 
is 1,500 feet, and a tunnel of seven miles 
would be required. The most southerly 
and easterly line is that by which it was pro- 

osed to take advantage of the Atrato 

iver, flowing north into the Atlantic by 
the Gulf of Darien. Several plans have 


been suggested for opening a communica-' 
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tion between its waters and the Pacific. It 
still appears to be an open question whether 
the difficulties are actually insurmountable, 
but in any case the line would bea very 
long one, and its cost very great. It only 
remains to notice the route proposed by Dr. 
Cullen, upon which the attention of all who 
are interested in the project is now fixed. 
It crosses the Darien portion of the isthmus 
from Caledonia Harbour, near the mouth 
of the’Gulf of Darien, to the Gulf of San 
Miguel, a branch of the Gulf of Panama. 
Its most important advantage lies in the de- 
pression, or rather break, in the cordillera, 
produced by a short lateral valley running 
from the Atlantic up to the watershed of the 
two oceans, which gives a summit level es- 
timated at 180 feet. On the other side are 
the head waters of the Sucubti River, a tri- 
butary of the Savana, a large navigable 
river flowing into the Gulf of San Miguel. 
The harbours on both sides are good. On 
the Atlantic there is shelter, deep water, 
and secure anchorage in Caledonia Harbour, 
and in the Sassardi Channel adjoining, 
and on the Pacific side the natural advan- 
tages are even greater. The gulf of San 
Miguel is wide. deep, and runs far inland, 
and the navigation from it up the Savana 
River, as far as the confluence of the Lara, 
is perfectly practicable for ships of any 
draught of water. It is at this point that it 
is proposed to open the Pacific mouth of the 
canal. The advantages claimed for this 
route are—a short line, some forty miles 
in length, and possibly only thirty-five; a 
comparatively low summit level to be 
crossed, a smaller amount of excavation 
and fewer locks than any other route re- 
quires, and safe and commodious harbours 
at each end; but besides these there are 
others by no means unimportant. In the 
first place as to climate, the Darien district 
appears, from the testimony of persons who 
are familiar with it, to be on the whole re- 
markably healthy. It is also remarkably 
free from the visitation of earthquakes, 
which are frequent in many other parts of 
the isthmus, and would in all probability 
seriously imperil the permanence of such a 
work as a ship canal; and, lastly, there is 
that great essential for a canal with locks, 
an abundant water supply at all seasons. 
The work to be done would consist of a 
canal of about twelve miles from Caledonia 
Harbour to the Sucubti River, taking ad- 
vantage of the valley and break in the chain 
above mentioned. For the next twelve 
miles the Sucubti River may be canalized, 
and then fifteen and a half miles of canal 
would be required to effect a junction with 
the Savana. This is the sum total of the 
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actual canal work necessary. The collateral 
works would be trifling, consisting merely 
of the removal of a few small shoals and 
rocks, the erection of one or two light- 
houses, and possibly, the dredging of a mile 
or so of the Savana River. Such, in out- 
line, is the Darien ship canal scheme as 
proposed by Dr. Cullen and approved of 
by the Columbian Government. There cer- 
tainly does not appear to be any difficulty 
in the way from which modern engineering 
science need shrink, nor would the cost 
of the work be disproportioned to the gain 
to commerce. The estimated cost of a ship 
canal with locks is between six and seven 
millions sterling, and it seems possible that 
with an outlay of two or three millions more 
a canal entirely without locks might be con- 
structed; in which case, we imagine, the 
application of the proverb about ‘‘ penny 
wise and pound foolish” will have to be se- 
riously considered. 





From The Examiner, 
JOHN WESLEY.* 


Mr. URtIn’s remarkable and very inter- 
esting volume is best defined by his own 
words, to be found in the preface. It is 
**a small book, which ventures upon a new 
view of a difficult subject.” The subject 
is one which cannot fail to interest all for 
whom greatness of mind and purpose, the 
best and noblest kind of enthusiasm in the 
individual, and the progressive history of 
the race, have the attraction of a favourite 
study. John Wesley was a great man, and 
he was also a remarkable event. He made 
an indelible mark on society, and the more 
his life and character are investigated the 
more exceptional they will be found to be. 
Regarded simply from the point of view of 
the intellect, Wesley is a study of interest, 
for his extraordinary earnestness, thorough- 
ness, activity, industry, and perseverance ; 
for characteristics quite incomprehensible 
to many who have made him and his opin- 
ions themes for much mistaken assertion 
and unwarranted conclusion; and for the 
iudisputable influence he acquired over 
minds of various calibre and conditions of 


* John Wesley’s Place in Church History, deter- 
mined with the Aid of Facts and Documents un- 
known to, or unnoticed by, his Biographers. By 
R. Denny Urlin. of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law, M.R.LA. Rivingstons, London, Oxford, and 
Cambridge 
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instruction or ignorance. His biography, 
Mr. Urlin says, remains to be written. 
All that has yet been done in that direction 
is meagre, unsatisfactory, and contradic- 
tory. This work will afford valuable aid to 
the future biographer who may seriously 
take such a task in hand, throwing, as it 
does, an entirely new light upon the ‘sub- 
ject, and representing the man who has hith- 
erto been the prototype of Dissent as in re- 
ality a Churchman of the purest and most 
primitive order, or, as the author styles 
him, in a very happy phrase, an ‘* Ortho- 
dox Eclectic.” 

From a great mass of testimony, much 
of it unpublished, Mr. Urlin has collected 
the evidence which he has skilfully brought 
to bear upon his theory of John Wesley's 
true place in Church History, as distin- 
guished from the popular idea of him as an 
enthusiast-founder of a great religious sect, 
or, as Mr. Buckle has it, a ‘‘ great schis- 
matic, whose aim was to found a system 
which should rival the Established Church.” 
To our mind the evidence is convincing, the 
conclusion absolutely proven. Always an 
admirer of Wesley’s character and actions, 
the writer explains that he had remained 
content with the conventional estimate of 
him, until circumstances led to a close ex- 
amination of certain original memoranda 
on the canons and constitutions of the early 
Church, whose nature he fully explains. 
The discovery that in a list of private ob- 
servances, forming part of these memoran- 
da, there was nothing which was not de- 
rived from the early Eastern Church, led to 
a closer inquiry into the history of Metho- 
dism, in the course of which there appeared 
abundant evidence that the societies were 
designed as a revival of such ante-Nicene 
usages as might prove supplemental to the 
system of the Church. We commend to 
our readers the lucid and interesting chain 
of argument by which Mr. Urlin demon- 
strates his proposition, which is at first 
startling by its novelty, and makes it plain 
that the real place for John Wesley in 
Church History is that of ‘* a Church revi- 
valist,” forming, and partly carrying out a 
grand design for a renovation of the Eng- 
lish Church of the eighteenth century, in a 
direction different from that taken by the 
Protestant Reformers, and with a constant 
regard to the rules and traditions of Catho- 
lic antiquity. The writer has allowed him- 
self but small space for his work, but he 
has done it most effectively and in a lite- 
rary style at once forcible and refined. 








